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Gen. xxii. 5. 




^HIS is an animal so well known in 
England, as that but little is required 
to be said of it by way of description. 
In form, it somewhat resembles the horse; 
the chief points of difference consist in his 
having long ears, and a short mane, while its 
entire body is covered with short and coarse 
hair, mostly of a pale or dirty dun or grey 
colour. Long hairs are only formed at the 
end of its tail. 

Along the centre of the back, and across 
the shoulders, a streak of black runs, and, in 
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8 SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 

some cases, the legs are encircled by a similar 
ornament, although of a less sensible kind 
than is seen on the zebra. 

The prevailing colour of this animal in the 
east, excepting in its wild state, is of a reddish 
hue ; at the same time white asses are by no 
means uncommon, which are held in high 
repute, and are used by persons of high dis- 
tinction. 

At a very early period, the Ass was domes- 
ticated, and even before the horse : for while 
the latter was employed almost exclusively in 
war, the former was used entirely for pur- 
poses of civil life. 

The description, which a popular writer 
has given of the Arabian Ass, is highly 
interesting : — '' They are,'' he states, " among 
the finest in the world : their coat is smooth 
and clean; they carry their head elevated, 
and have fine well-proportioned legs, which 
they throw out gracefully in walking or gal- 
loping. They are used only for the saddle, 
and are imported in vast numbers into 
Persia, whence they are frequently sold for 
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THE ASS. 9 

four hundred livres ; and being white, and of 
a kind of easy ambling pace, are richly capa- 
risoned, and used only by the ridi and 
luxurious nobles." 

It was about the time of Queen Elizabeth 
that Asses were first introduced into England, 
at least, during her reign they were exceed- 
ingly rare. How much cruelty they receive 
here, forms a sad, and to ourselves, disgrace- 
ful contrast, with the care and attention paid 
to them in the East. 

In his native or wild state, the Ass is 
possessed of great fleetness : even the swiftest 
Arabian horse is incapable of overtaking him. 
It is to this elegant creature that Job refers 
with so much spirit : " Who hath sent out the 
wild Ass free ? or who hath loosed the bands 
of the wild Ass ? whose house I have made 
the wilderness, and the barren land his dwel- 
lings. He scorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. 
The range of the mountains is his pasture, 
and he searcheth after every green thing." — 
Job, XXXIX, 5 — 8. 
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10 SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY.. 

These animals associate in herds of consi- 
derable numbers, over whom, by instinct, they 
appoint a leader, and whose motions they 
implicitly obey. They inha;bit mountainous 
regions and desert places. With surprising 
quickness they become aware of danger, and 
at once bound over hills and rocks, with the 
utmost agility, and bid defiance to all pursuit. 
Such, indeed, is their speed that, without the 
aid of fire-arms, the hunters' labour would 
be in vain. 

The estimation in which Asses were held 
among the children of Israel, arose, partly, 
from the circumstance of their not being 
allowed to keep horses. They not merely 
employed them as beasts of burden, but, after 
proper training, even the most honourable and 
distinguished of the nation used to ride on 
them. The triumphant entry of the Saviour 
into Jerusalem was performed upon an Ass, 
either to indicate the dignity of his character, 
or to declare the peaceful and humble nature 
of his kingdom. 
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THE ASS. 11 

HOW many thoughts of by-gone times^ 
Lil^e feelings of familiar rhymes, 
Bise up, or in perspective pass, 
At simple mention of the Ass ! 
Backward, at once, to Pethor^s land. 
The spirit flies, — and while we stand 
Seside the wrathful Prophet there. 
We list to sounds most strange and rare : — 
The dumb ass finds a tongue, and can. 
Though brute, rebuke a brutish man. 

And now from cUme to clime we stray. 
Admiring, in our onward way, 
The beauty, symmetry, and speedy 
Of Asses of a perfect breed. 
Princes and nobles, rich and great. 
Thought it not, then, beneath their state> 
To highly prize and ride the beast, 
^y men now doomed the meanest, least. 

See Him, of nations^ self the soul, 
Meekly bestride an Ass's foal. 
With loud acclaim, the joyful throng. 
To Jesus, as he rode along. 
Hailed the Messiah, prince of peace. 
Whose reign and kingdom ne'er shall cease. 

Poor Ass ! how changed is now thy lot ! 
Thy former honours all forgot ; 
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12 SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 

No longer, as in days of yore. 
Beloved and prized ; — ^thy day is o'et. 
Thy history claims, where worth is seen. 
Respect, for what thou once hast been ; 
Instead of blows and kicks ; — alas ! 
From men as stnpid as the Ass. 
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JHIS is the only place in the Scriptures, 
in which this word occurs in our 
translation ; although the same term, 
which is here rendered Behemoth, is repeat- 
edly used. 

Oh few objects connected with translation, 
do a greater variety of opinions exist among 
the learned, than on this: — to what animal is 
it that reference is made by Job ? As in all 
matters of controversy, and where positive 
evidence cannot be produced, each person is 
certain, in his own mind, that the opinion 
which he forms is the correct one: so, of 
course, it is here. 

The two principal opinions are, that it is 
the Hippopotamus, or river horse; or, the 
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14 SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 

Elephant. While there are others who 
conceive, and who support their opinions by 
weighty arguments, that it refers to some 
enormous animal, the race of which is now 
wholly extinct. That which, however, is 
now becoming the general opinion is that, by 
Behemoth, we are to understand the Hippo- 
potamus. The following excellent remarks 
by the editor of Cruden's Explanations, tend 
to conform the opinion. "The elephant is 
not the Behemoth of Scripture; the animal 
indicated under that term is the Hippopotamus 
of the Nile. The description of the Behemoth 
in the book of Job, will not be found, if ri- 
gidly examined, to apply to the elephant, ex- 
cepting where both animals agree in a few 
points in reference to general habits. ^ He 
drinketh up a river, and hasteth not; he 
trusteth he can draw up Jordan into his 
mouth." 

The elephant drinks by means of his 
proboscis, which he fills first with water, and 
afterwards discharges into his throat. Now 
this is not drawing up with his mouth ; and, 
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THE BEHEMOTH. 13 

besides, the proboscis of the elephant, and the 
tusks, are too remarkable to have been passed 
over in the description of the elephant, had this 
been the animal in question. ^ His nose pierceth 
through snares ! ' Here his nose is men- 
tioned, but merely as a nose, one, indeed, of 
strength and solidity, so that rushing on, and 
driving it against the strongest nets, or paUsa- 
does of insnarement, the animal breaks them 
down in his progress. The prehensile trunk 
of the elephant is not thus used, neither does 
the elephant * eat grass like the ox,' but the 
Hippopotamus feeds upon the grass and 
herbage of the lakes and rivers ; beneath the 
surface of which, when roused from his re- 
pose in the reeds and fens, he plunges for 
safety/' 

That the animal to which Job refers could 
not have been the elephant, moreover appears 
from the probability of its being unknown to 
the writer of the book of Job, or, indeed, that 
its existence was conceived of by the Israelites 
during the life of Moses, and for a long time 
after. The Hippopotamus is a native exclu- 
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sively of Africa, and its habits and powers 
are perfectly in accordance with the descrip- 
tions given in Job, of the animal there called 
Behemoth. 

In size and unwieldiness, it is little inferior 
to the elephant, although, from the shortness 
of its limbs, it is much lower in stature. 
Every thing connected with it presents the 
most persect exhibition of heavy solidity and 
uncouth clumsiness that imagination can con- 
ceive of: the hide of the animal is of surprising 
thickness, being on the back and sides two 
inches or more in substance. The flesh is, 
by the Dutch colonists of southern Africa, 
and even by lovers of dainties at Cape town, 
esteemed excellent food, and much Sought 
after. It abounds especially towards the tro- 
pic of Capricorn, so that, in the course of an 
hour or two, skilful sportsmen might kill from 
a dozen to a score. They are represented as 
quiet and inoflFensive, except when disturbed or 
attacked, on which occasions they are flirious 
and savage to desperation, and the dfinger of 
the aggressor becomes extreme. 
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BEHEMOTH, how mighty thy form ! 

How vast, how imwieldly thy frame ! 
Thy breath is an embryo storm ; 

But what is thy natm^e — thy name ? 

What muscles unite thy rude trunk, 
And strength, which astonishes man ; 

Thy courage from danger ne^er shrunk. 
Nor creature e^er scared thee ! or can. 

Unyielding, like brass, and as strong 
Are thy ribs ; — like iron, thy chine ; 

Thy voice tones are harsh as a gong ; 
No net can thy powers confine. 

In temper untractable, fierce ; 

With skin like a target of steel ; 
Which nothing can puncture or pierce. 

Nor carbine-shot bullet can feel. 

In grandeur, like majest/s self, 
O^er hiDs of rich verdure you rove ; 

Lave in ooze, like a tortured elf, 
Or dive deep in citron groves. 

Like lightning, whose sulphurous flash 

Is ruin to frame and to breath ; 
Thy gaze, on a venturer rash. 

Is a signal of sure coming death. 
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Behemoth, — ^what else is thy name? 

The River-Horse ; so be it then : 
Thou art destined to live high in fame. 

The wonder and terror of men. 
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S)HE wisdom and providence of God 
have been peculiarly displayed in this 
animal. The perfect adaptation of the 
Camel to the regions which it inhabits, and 
its importance to the comfort and benefit of 
man, are obvious and incalculable. 

From the earliest ages, it has been the 
patient and willing slave of man, and its his- 
tory is associated with that of the Patriarchs. 
Of this animal there are two species, the 
Arabian and the Bactrian; the former of 
which appears to be most in use, and this, no 
doubt, arises from the circumstance of the 
Bactrian Camel being more rare than the 
Arabian. The species are easily distinguished, 
the Arabian Camel having but one hump upon 
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20 SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 

the back ; whereas the Bactrian has two huge 
protuberances. The height of the former 
animal is between six and seven feet- Its 
head is small, ears short, neck long, slender, 
and bending. Its hoofs are, in part, but not 
entirely, divided. The peculiar formation of 
its feet renders them admirably adapted for a 
dry, loose, and sandy soil, Uke Arabia. 

The patience and wonderful endurance of 
fatigue and labour of this beast, render it of 
the greatest importance to the dwellers in the 
desert ; if, indeed, they were deprived of its 
service, all intercourse between the coimtries 
separated by these scorching plains, would 
be at an end, and every inhabitant of the 
desert would soon become extinct. It is 
sometimes, and appropriately, called 

" The Ship of the Desert/' 

There is one singular peculiarity in the 
Camel which tends to show that Infinite 
Wisdom has made nothing in vain, and that 
even that which may appear unsightly is 
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THE CAMEL 21 

greatly useful. Frequently, during long jour- 
neys, the Camel is put on short allowance, 
and as supplies fail for days, the fleshy lump 
tends to support the beast, as the mass 
gradually absorbs into the system thus af- 
fording nourishment, when outward means 
are exhausted. From this circumstance, the 
saying of the Arabians, although strange, is, 
in a certain sense, true: *That the Camel 
feeds on its own hump.' 

The first thing which an Arab attends to, 
when about to commence a journey, is to ex- 
amine the state of the Camel's hump. In 
spring time, when herbage is fresh and ten- 
der, the Camel of Arabia requires but little 
drink ; and the journey across the great 
Syrian desert, from Damascus to Bagdad, 
occupying twenty-five days, may then be per- 
formed without any water being given to 
them. 

The speed of the Camel is not great, but 
the load it will carry, from five to eight hun- 
dred pounds, and the length of time it will 
continue its march, amply compensate for its 
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want of fleetness. The ordinary rate at which 
a Camel travels, attached to the heavy cara- 
vans, does not exceed two miles and three- 
quarters an hour; this, however, can be 
maintained for fifty days in succession, and 
for eight hours each day. A light caravan, it 
is said, will progress, not only at a much 
quicker rate, but will continue the march for 
nine or ten hours daily. The Camels of 
Oman are the fleetest, the most beautiful, 
and, of course, most highly prized. The 
breed is of considerable antiquity, and is fre- 
quently referred to in various parts of Scrips 
ture. 

The Bactrian Camel is a native of the great 
middle zone of Asia, and the north of the 
Tausus and of the Himalaya mountains, the 
temperature of which difl^ers so greatly from 
the burning regions of Arabia, that it is pro- 
bable, if proper precautions were employed, 
it might be naturalized in Europe. 

In the year 1825, a fine male animal of 
this species was led about London, It walked 
with stately tread, and appeared well able to 
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THE CAMEL. 23 

bear our climate. The height of the Bactrian 
Camel is about eight feet between the two 
humps « 

Of the importance of the Camel, and the 
estimation in which it has always been held 
in the East, sufficient evidence is given, 
by the frequent reference made to it in the 
Word of God, and also from the numbers in 
which it has been possessed by wealthy indi- 
viduals. Job, before his misfortunes, had 
three thousand; and after his season of ad- 
versity had passed away, he possessed six 
thousand. The Midianites and the Amalekites 
had Camels without number, and "as the 
sand upon the sea-shore;'' and during the 
reign of King David over Israel, officers were 
appointed to look after and superintend their 
keepers : a strong evidence of the great num- 
ber which he must have possessed. 
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24 SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 

SEE where the Camel tracks his buming way. 
Patient and tireless, — day sncceeding day; 
The sandy desert, and the arid plain. 
Nor cheered by plant, nor fertilized by grain ; 
Where no clear streamlet through small channels mn^ 
Nor tree, nor rock, to shield him from the sun ; 
Still on he plods. — His native dwelling this : 
His driver's praise to him a source of bliss. 

The fierce Sirocco, both on friends and foes. 
Is all the wind that in their marches blows ; 
Yet he complains not, — ^utters no complaints. 
And 'neath his ponderous burden seldom faints. 
Unlike his master, see, he stores away 
A draught, to cheer him on a future day ; 
Cheerfully takes what Providence supplies, 
And then, though thnftly, on it still relies. 

How rich a lesson do such actions teach ! 
Here men might learn, although a Camel preach : 
His calm endurance, and his prudent care, 
Reduced to act, might save a spendthrift heir. 

What, — though the beauty of the bounding roe, 
The well-trained war-horse, or th' elastic doe, 
Grace not the Camel, — ^though unsightly, e'en. 
His worth and beauty in his use are seen. 
But for his service, soon the sandy sea 
Of vast Arabia would deserted be : 
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No human being could its regions tread^ 
The whole would be a region of the dead : 
Commerce would gladden Indus^ ports no more^ 
Furnished by merchants from Arabians shore; 
No more the painter could his art declare^ 
Produced by pencil formed of CameFs hair ; 
And wealth would lose its luxuries^ at leasts 
Losing the service of this patient beast. 
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Exodiis, xi. 7. 




,F all the domestic animals of our coun- 
try, no one is better known than the 
Dog ; and notwithstanding the high 
esteem in which it is held, all over Europe, it 
was despised by the Jews, and, by the law of 
Moses, was considered unclean : and there- 
fore, the most offensive terms they could em- 
ploy, by which to express their hatred of any 
person, was that of ^ dead dog/ The Turks, 
even to the present day, regard this animal 
with equal detestation with the Jews; and 
hence they drive them wrathfiiUy from their 
houses. On the other hand, the Egyptians 
held the dog sacred, and venerated them, both 
alive and dead. 
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A celebrated historian says, speaking of 
the Egyptians, " When a dog expires, all the 
members of the family to which he belonged 
worship the carcass ; and that in every part 
of the kingdom, the bodies of their dogs 
are embalmed and deposited in consecrated 
ground. Temples and priests were conse- 
crated to their god * Anubis,' and in all their 
religious ceremonies, his image was borne. 
Even the Roman Emperor, Commodus, to 
celebrate the feast of Isis,. shaved his head 
and carried the dog ^ Anubis/ '' 

Respecting the origin of the dog, it is a 
singular fact, that few naturalists have any 
opinion in common. Some refer its primaeval 
origin to the wolf, some to the jackall, and 
others to one common stock. Attempts have 
been made to arrange the various breeds of 
domestic, dogs under different heads, but with 
little accurate success. Thirty-six groups 
have been given, but want of information 
respecting the races of antiquity, leaves the 
classification imperfect. 

The sagacity and fidelity of the Dog are 
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proverbiaL The scarcely-less than rational 
powers exhibited by the noble Newfoundland 
Dog, and the Alpine Dogs of St. Bernard, 
tend to excite astonishment and produce 
affection. Without his dog, the shepherd's 
toil would be increased tenfold. Scarcely a 
look proceeds from his master, but he under- 
stands its full import. A word or action 
guides the faithful and sagacious brute in 
singling out a particular sheep from a numer- 
ous flock, or to keep two flocks apart and 
distinct; and should they unite, with what 
surprising sagacity does he not divide them 
and keep them separate! On the wide ex- 
tended plain, the rude Grampian hills, or the 
bleak mountain's side, cut up with fearful 
crags and ravines, he is his master's friend 
and ally, constantly alert to do his bidding ; 
and well rewarded does the generous canine 
attendant feel himself, on receiving a word or 
look of approbation from him, to whose 
service and interests he is entirely devoted. 

The Drover's Dog is closely allied to the 
Shepherd's; it is generally larger than the 
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latter, with shorter hair, and longer limbs. 
It is supposed to be a breed between the 
Shepherd's Dog and the Terrier. They are 
prompt, courageous, and intelligent. Even 
a fierce BuU-dog is driven by without diffi- 
culty. 

The Dog of the Esquimaux, and those of 
Labradore, although essentially different in 
structure, are of considerable service to their 
different population, and equally adapted to 
the regions in which they live, and for the 
work they are destined to perform. The 
average height of the Esquimaux dog is one 
foot ten inches; while those of Labradore, 
are frequently of extraordinary dimensions, 
their length being often from five to six feet, 
and their height nearly two feet six inches. 
They are most powerful and intelligent, and, 
like the dogs of the Esquimaux, are em- 
ployed in drawing sledges, and other import- 
ant services. 

The singular attachment which the late 
Lord Byron felt to a favourite dog, is well 
known, whilst the lines which the noble poet 
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wrote to the animars memory, are beautifully 
descriptive of the highly-esteemed creature. 
The high encomium passed on a canine 
friend by Sir Walter Scott, should not be for- 
gotten : — " The Almighty, who gave the Dog 
to be a companion of our pleasures and of our 
toils, hath invested him with a nature noble 
and incapable of deceit. He forgets neither 
friend nor foe; remembers, and with accuracy, 
both benefit and injury. He hath a share of 
man's intellect, but no share of man's false- 
hood. You may bribe the soldier to slay a 
man with his sword, or a witness to take Ufe 
by a false accusation ; but you cannot make a 
hound tear his benefactor. He is a friend of 
man, save when man justly incurs his en- 
mity." 
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THOUGH Moses' law pronounced unclean 
The Dog; and Jews and Turks^ too^ hate ; 

Yet none of all the brutes, I ween. 
Deserves more praise^ — a better fate. 

With instinct strong as reason^s fire^ 
Oft found in boasting men^ — not few ; 

His worth might move Apollo's lyre, 
So strong his zeal, his love so true. 

Though all Ulysses had forgot. 

Servants, and friends, and kindred, too, 

( Too oft, when fortune firowns, man's lot,) 
The faithful dog his master knew. 

Half mad with joy, the honest brute 
Leaped round his knees, and kissed his hand ; 

Such eloquence, though speechless, — ^mute, 
His master well could understand. 

How oft, 'midst Grampian mountains drear, 
. And glens, scarce blessed with light of day. 
The Dog has cheered the shepherd there ; 
Nor cold nor want could drive away. 

Half buried 'neath the 'whelming snow. 

Life's current all but frozen, too ; 
Still faithful, he no change could know, 

'Midst blast and sunshine equally true. 
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Or^ crouched beside the stiffened form^ 
The noble Dog, — ^from hunger gaunt, 

Has watched, regardless of the storm, 
All, all but dead, himself, through want. 

Then hail thee. Dog ! thou faithful thing, — 
A friend by day, — by night a guard : 

No more may man ungrateful fling 
On thee abuse or disregard. 
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Leviticiia, xi. 11. 




J HIS is a bird very frequently referred 
to in the Holy Scriptures. There are 
several species, but all are declared to 
be unclean. The rapidity and elevation of its 
flight, together with its great strength, and 
the terror with which it inspires all others 
oLthe feathered tribe, have procured for it 
the proud title of the King of Birds. On 
account of some feats it has been known to 
perform, naturalists have considered it a bird 
of courage ; but whether ferocity or hunger 
has most contributed to the acts referred to, 
is not certain : not only are hares and lambs 
easily borne away by his strong talons, but 
much larger beasts have been subdued by 
him. 
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The statements made by the celebrated 
Cruden, relative to the subtility and ingenuity 
of the Eagle, have long been exploded ; more 
correct knowledge in natural history, since 
his day, has been obtained; and hence, the 
notion of the Eagle filling its wings with sand, 
perching on the horns of large animals, and 
then, by shaking out the dust, blinding the 
eyes, and so, soon overcoming their prey, — ^ 
together with its preserving its nest from 
poison, — of the miraculous property of its 
enmity with the dragon, — and other puerili- 
ties, are justly deemed fabulous. 

The Eagle is a solitary bird ; two pairs are 
never found in the same neighbourhood, 
though the genus is dispersed through every 
quarter of the globe. Its pecuUar voracity 
renders this necessary, as, otherwise, suffi- 
cient food would not be found for their supply. 
Notwithstanding the ferocity of its nature, 
it seldom makes depredations on the dwel- 
lings of man. Its fondness of blood is so 
great, that it frequently destroys fawns and 
kids for the mere purpose of sucking their 
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blood. Water is said never to be drank by it 
in its natural state. 

A very striking description of the character 
and habits of the Eagle is given in ^The 
Museum of Animated Nature,' as follows : — 
*^ Their bearing is lofty and noble, their eyes 
are large, bright, and piercing; their frame 
sinewy and muscular ; their flight impetuous. 
Their beak is strong and hooked, and the 
talons are formidable. Some tenant deep 
forests ; others scour wide and level plains, 
and high moorlands; some haunt the sea- 
shore, and build on the wave-beaten rocks ; 
and some make the * difl&cult peak' of the 
mountain range their home. They surround 
their eyrie with the relics of many a sangui- 
nary feast, and their * young ones ' suck up 
blood.'' 

Numerous instances are on record of Eagles 
seizing large bodies, and carrying them off. 
A clergyman reports, that he saw, in the 
Orkneys, one mounted in the air with a pretty 
large pig in its talons, which he let fall when 
he fired at it. Martin, in his description of 
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the Western Islands of Scotland, published 
in 1716, states, — ^*A singular providence 
happened to a native of the Isle of Skye, 
who, when an infant, was left by his mother 
in a field, not far from the houses ; an Eagle 
came and carried him away in its talons as 
far as the south side of the Loch, and there 
laid him down on the ground ; some people 
perceived it, ran immediately to his rescue, 
and carried him home to his mother/' 

Ray mentions an instance of a child of a 
year old being seized by an Eagle in one of 
the Orkneys, and carried to the eyrie, about 
four miles distant ; but the mother, who was 
aware of its situation, pursued the bird 
thither, found her child unhurt in the nest, 
and took it home. 

I has been a popular notion, that the Eagle 
Uves and retains its vigour to a great age; 
and that, beyond the common lot of our birds, 
it moults in it's old age, renew it's feathers, 
and is restored to youthful strength. This, 
however, is mere poetic imagery, and employ- 
ed for illustration and ornament. 
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SEE where the Eagle wings his flight 
Straight upward to the orb of light : 
His eye^ unflinching^ cakn surveys 
The glories of the orient blaze ! 
Through the wide waste of air he soars^ 
Beyond where human ken explores^ 
And, 'midst a flood of quenchless fire, 
Bevels ; and shoots still onwards, higher ! 
Where thunders roar, and Ughtnings flash, 
And wild winds, with appalling crash. 
Threaten with ruin worlds below ! 
Above their fury. Eagles go : 
Among the stars they seem to play ; 
Or in the fields of ether stray. 

Now, swifk as thought, he downwards flies, 
And soon his destined victim dies ! 
Cruel as strong — no pity he 
In heart can know, with eye can see. 
Darting, like lightning, to the ground, 
With rush, as of a torrent's sound ; 
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His talons deep are bathed in blood. 
And in the reeking crimson flood 
Of helpless kid, or slaughtered fawn. 
He slakes his thirst ; — or upwards borne 
To cloud-capt height, or crag, or rock, 
The fiedrest of the fold or flock. 
Serve as a meal, of much-loved food 
For his expecting, hungiy brood. 

From age to age, the Eagle reigns, 
Lord over ruins, mountains, plains; — 
When age sweeps other birds away. 
His youth restored, knows no decay. 
So Christian graces, never die. 
Fresh strength renews ; till raised on high. 
They prove the promise Scriptures give. 
An ' everlasting life ' they Uve. 
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Judges, ix. 10. 

^HE frequency with which this tree and 
its fruit are mentioned in the word of 
God, and the variety of circumstances 
which it is made to represent, prove it to 
have been long and well known in the east. 
Indeed, in Palestine, few trees were more 
common, or yielded a greater source of luxury 
and wealth, than the Fig-tree. In the Islands 
of the Archipelago, one tree generally pro- 
duces two hundred and four-score pounds 
weight of fruit in a season. The early figs 
are most delicious, and being considered as 
great dainties, are eagerly sought after and 
procured by the eastern epicure. 

The fruit of this tree is produced in a way 
different from most other trees. It does not, 
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as is usually the case, spring from the smaller 
and more delicate shoots, but from the main 
trunk and large branches. It is not only soft 
and deliciously sweet, but is pronounced to 
be exceedingly nourishing. 

In some parts of the world, as in Barbary, 
the produce of this useful tree does not be- 
come ripe before August, although some few 
and more vigorous trees, will occasionally, 
produce a few, six weeks, or even more, 
earlier than the regular season. The later, 
or general crop, are here preserved with the 
greatest care, and made into cakes. 

The tree itself frequently grows to a con- 
siderable size, while its numerous and wide- 
spreading branches cover an extensive tract 
of ground ; in addition to which, the leaves, 
which are very large, — Pliny states, ^the 
largest and most shady of all others,' — afford 
a grateful and cool retreat for the watchful 
shepherd, beneath whose dark green foliage 
he reposes at his ease, even at mid-day. 

A traveller in supplying an account of his 
journey from Nazareth to Tiberias, says, — 
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'^ We refreshed ourselves under the shade of 
a Fig-tree, under which was a well, where a 
shepherd and his flock had their rendezvous, 
but without either house, or hut/* 

It is in reference to the friendly and accept- 
able shade thus afl^orded, that we read in the 
Old Testament the interesting statement, — 
^^Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man 
under his vine, and under his fig-tree, from 
Dan even to Beer-sheba, all the days of 
Solomon." — I Kings, iv. 25. 

Hence, too, the promise when peace shall 
prevail, and the influence of the Gospel be 
spread universally; — ^^ Every man shall sit 
under his vine, and under his fig-tree, and 
none shall make him afraid.'' — Mic. iv. 4. 
And again, prosperity, peace, and safety are 
promised by the same figure, — *^ In that day, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, shall ye call every 
man his neighbour, under the vine, and 
under the fig-tree." — Zech. iii. 10. While 
in the New Testament, the same idea of com- 
fort, derived from the grateful shade of the 
foliage of this tree, is supplied, w^hither 
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Nathaniel had retired, probably for purposes 
of devotion. " Jesus said unto him, — ^ I saw 
thee under the fig-tree.' '' — John i. 60. 

Of the leaves of this tree, our first parents 
are said to have made themselves clothing, 
in the garden of Paradise, after their act of 
transgression had destroyed their innocence, 
and rendered them the subjects of shame. 

Milton, indeed, expresses a contrary opi- 
nion, and maintains it was of the leaves of 
the Banian tree, that the sinning pair made 
their coverings. But sufficient proof is fur- 
nished, that the venerable bard was wrong in 
the notion he entertained, as the leaves of the 
Banian tree, seldom or never exceed ,five 
inches in length and three in breadth, while 
those of the Fig-tree are often six-feet long 
and two feet broad, and being thin, smooth, 
and flexible, seem far better adapted for the 
coverings spoken of. 

The story of the barren fig-tree, contains a 
lesson of immense importance and of fearful 
character. Without referring to the numerous 
opinions entertained by the learned on the 
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subject, it will be sufficient to say — Let the 
broad leaves of your profession ever be the 
true evidence of the rich fruit of genuine 
religion, for however thick and beautiful the 
foliage of profession may be, it cannot be 
substituted for fruit, or hide the seat of 
righteousness from Him, who regards not 
simply the outwards that may be assumed, 
but looketh at the heart. 

THE Fig-tree, clad in beauteous green 

Of foliage, rich and rare, — 
Presents, wherever its top is seen 
To travellers faint, a welcome screen, 
like cloth impervious hung between 

Himself and SoPs bright glare. 

Wherever though Palestine we wend 

Our hot and toilsome way, 
There, like a steady, waiting friend. 
The shading Fig-tree^s branches bend. 
And while its fruits refreshment lend. 

Its shade invites our stay. 

Plucked from thy trunk, the sinning pair. 

Of leaves composed a dress : 
Those who the wrath of heaven could dare, 
A covering sought from thee to wear. 
To hide the shame they could not bear, 

And thus their fall confess. 
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How luscious^ and abundant too 
Thy produce, lovely tree; — 

Nor are thy virtues small or few, 

As Hezekiah once well knew, 

And others, since, have found as true. 
And numbers yet may see. 

Once to thy foot, the Saviour came. 

And disappointed, sought 
Fruit 'midst thy leaves. — ^Let not the blame 
Of barreness disgrace thy name; 
Or shroud thy memory in shame. 
Who read these lines unknown to fame. — 
By active virtue, seek and claim 
His love ! to endless years the same. 
And gain at last the loud acclaim 

With every blessing fraught. 
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S in the case of all other domesticated 
animals, very considerable uncertain- 
ty is connected with the origin of the 
Goat. On all subjects where demonstration 
cannot be obtained, thinking persons will 
form opinions for themselves ; so in this case, 
Naturalists vary very considerably in their 
judgment; and notwithstanding many great 
minds have directed their energies to the 
subject, still nothing positive on the matter 
has been obtained. 

The early mention which is made of this 
animal in Scripture, is satisfactory evidence 
that it has very long been subjected to the 
will and purposes of man : while during the 
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comparative infancy of the world, the flesh 
of the kid was considered a great luxury, as 
is proved by the command which Rebekah 
gave to her son Jacob: " Go now to the flock, 
and fetch me from thence two good kids of 
the goats, and I will make them savoury 
meat for thy father, such as he loveth/^ — 
Gen. xxvii. 9. 

Hence, too, the deception practised by the 
cruel brothers of Joseph upon the afl^ectionate 
feelings of their aged parent Jacob, when 
they took the blood of a kid of the Goat's 
which they had killed, and dipped their 
brother's coat in it, represented it to their 
fond father as being the blood of his son. 
Gen. xxxvii. 31. 

In every portion of the globe, and, indeed, 
in every part of the world, this animal is to 
be found, and therefore it requires no very 
particular description. It is easily domesti- 
cated; it is bold, and ever fearless in its 
habits, without being vicious, while its pe- 
culiar activity and sure-footedness are almost 
proverbial. It climbs rocks and rugged 
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mountains with great agility, and will stand 
firm and secure, wherever it succeeds to 
obtain the most limited footing. 

There are some parts of the world, and 
especially in Egypt, where Goats are made a 
source of profit by their possessors, by exhi- 
biting a variety of performances with con- 
siderable activity and address. One such 
performance. Dr. Clarke notices in his travels, 
and thus describes, — " Upon our road, we 
met an Arab with a Goat, which he led about 
the country for exhibition. He had taught 
this animal, — while he accompanied its move- 
ments with a song, — to mount upon little 
cylindrical blocks of wood, placed successively 
one above the other, in a shape resembling 
the dice boxes belonging to a backgammon 
table. In this manner, the goat stood first 
upon the top of two and afterwards of three, 
four, five, and six, until it remained balanced 
upon the top of them all, elevated several feet 
from the ground, with its four feet collected 
upon a single point, without throwing down 
the disjointed fabric upon which it stood. 
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The diameter of the upper cylinder on which 
its feet ultimately remained, — until the Arsh 
had ended his ditty, — was only two inches, 
and the length of each cyUnder was six/' 

Anciently, even these animals received 
divine honours, being worshipped by the 
Eg3rptians. Maimonides asserts, that the 
Zabian idolators worshipped demons under 
the figure of Goats; and Herodotus main- 
tains that the Egyptians held Goats to be 
sacred animals, and represented the idol god 
Pan, with the legs and head of that beast. 
From them the notion descended to the 
Greeks and Romans, who gave some of their 
idols the same form. 

The most celebrated variety of the domes- 
tic race, is the Goat of Cashmere. Its wool 
is of peculiarly soft and silky texture, and is 
manufactured into shawls of eminent beauty 
and considerable value. The average weight 
of wool produced by each Goat, is about 
three ounces, and ten Goats are required to 
supply sufficient wool for the shawl a yard 
and half square. 
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The Goat is one of the clean beasta, wlttcfa 
the IsraeUtes might both eat and offer in 
sacrifice. The curtains used for covering the 
Tabernacle, were made by the Israelites from 
this animal, while of its skin was manu- 
factured those bottles which they used for 
the purpose of preserving and canTing li- 
quors in, and to which our Lord refers, — 
Matt. ix. 17, and elsewhere. 

HIGH on the craggy mountain sides^ 

Where human foot ne'er trod. 
Where empty air alone bestrides 

Deep valleys, made by God, 
There the Goat nimbly bounding sports. 

Nor danger knows or fears; 
The fierce storms howling blast he courts, — 

Unmoved the tempest hears. 

From ledge to ledge, — ^though scarce so wide 

As can by eye be seen, — 
Playful he leaps from side to side. 

Though death yawns wide between ; 
He heeds not danger; — ^hardship, toil, 

Though worthy closest note. 
Only provoke a scornful smile 

Prom th' hardy mountain Goat. 
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Of old to him^ a shrine was raised^ 

By Egypt's swarthy sons ; — 
And as a God, his name was praised 

By sage and learned ones. 
Zobia and Greece, — e'en to a man, 

Borne, — and fallen Israel too, 
Paid him the vows, as sacred Fan, 

Which were Jehovah's due. 

But light and knowledge, from on high. 

Have taught us better things ; — 
We see with an interior eye. 

Which heavenly wisdom brings. 
And while we praise the creatures all, 

And them as blessings own ; 
Low at their Giver's feet we fall. 

And WORSHIP God alone. 
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^HIS very beautiful and highly useful 
animal is too well known to require 
any particular description of its form 
or habits. The usefulness of the Horse 
has long been felt and acknowledged over 
the whole of Europe. Whether for pleasure, 
ornament, or labour, this animal is considered, 
it will be readily admitted by all, in our own 
country, that it is surpassed by none. 

In the early ages, it was but little known 
among the Hebrews: and, until the time of 
Solomon, no mention is made of horsemen in 
the armies of Israel. The Patriarchs did not 
possess any, and from the time of Israel's 
departure from Egypt, an express prohibition 
was issued by Jehovah to their possessing 
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any. " But he (the king) shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people to 
return to Egypt, to the end that he should 
multiply horses.'* — Deut. xvii. 16. 

As at that time Egypt was the principal 
mart for Horses, a variety of reasons might 
be given why the children of Israel were 
forbidden them ; such reasons cannot be bet- 
ter given than in the words of Dr. Harris, of 
America. ^* As Horses appear to have been 
generally furnished from Egypt, God prohi- 
bits these, 1, Lest there should be such 
commerce with Egypt as might lead to 
idolatry. 2, Lest the people might depend 
on a well-appointed cavalry, as a means of 
security, and so cease from trusting in the 
promised aid and protection of Jehovah. 
And, 3, That they might not be tempted to 
extend their dominion by means of cavalry, 
and so get scattered among the idolatrous 
nations, and thus cease, in process of time, 
to be that distinct and separate people which 
God intended they should be, and without 
which the prophesies relative to Messiah 
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could not be known to have their due and 
full accomplishment/' 

As a substitute for Horses, camels were 
used in Arabia, as better adapted for that arid 
soil than the Horse; while the ass was em- 
ployed by such as felt disposed to ride more 
at ease. 

King Solomon is the first of the monarchs 
of Judah, who possessed a great number of 
Horses. Having married one of Pharaoh's 
daughters, he procured a breed from Egypt, 
which multiplied so greatly, that he had four 
hundred stables, forty thousand stalls, and 
twelve thousand horsemen ; these, however, 
were kept for pomp, rather than for purposes 
of war, — I Kings, x. 25 — 28. 

It is generally believed that the Horse was 
first made subservient to the interests of man 
by the Egyptians ; and this opinion receives 
confirmation from the circumstance, that the 
first mention of the Horse, in Scripture, is 
made in connection with that people. Its 
very early domestication in Egypt is expressed 
by the statement made. Gen. xli. 43. ^^ And 
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he, (Pharaoh,) made him (Joseph) to ride in 
the second chariot which he had. And during 
the seven years of famine, Joseph gave bread 
in exchange for horses." — Gen. xlvii. 17. 

As far as history conducts us back, we are 
furnished with accounts of Horses. The 
Scythians, Babylonians, Bactrians Caspians, 
and other people, possessed them in great 
numbers. The management of the Horse 
was well known to the Ancient Britons, for 
when Julius Csesar invaded our shores, the 
opposition which he met from the horsemen 
and charioteers, and the skill with which the 
Horses and chariots were managed, excited 
the astonishment of the celebrated warrior. 

Considerable attention has been paid to 
the breed of Horses, by most nations, and by 
none more than ourselves, or with greater 
success. 

The splendid description given in the book 
of Job of the War- Horse, while it can scarce 
fail to excite our admiration and astonish- 
ment, is not exaggerated in point of fact, 
neither is it to be considered, altogether, as 
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merely poetic imagery, but rather as depic- 
tive of the noble bearing and perfections of 
one of the many beautiful works of the 
Creator. 

" Hast thou given the Horse strength? hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder ? Canst 
thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? — 
The glory of his nostrils is terrible: he paweth 
in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength. 
He goeth on to meet the armed men: he 
mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither 
turned he back from the sword. The quiver 
rattled against him, the glittering spear, and 
the shield. He swalloweth the ground with 
fierceness and rage : neither believed he that 
it is the sound of the trumpet." — Job, xxxix. 
19—25. 
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OH the Horse is a noble, a beautiful thing; — 

How vast is the service he yields 
To the peasant, the noble, the beggar, the king. 

In the city, the camp, and the field I 

See, for pleasure or labour, his strength and his skill 

He employs at the bidding of man : 
To the death e'en he bows to his proud master's will. 

Ne'er refusing to do what he can. 

Though in action and vigour, few beasts can excel. 
Yet a child e'en his actions may guide ; 

And he who, 'till conquered, in forests should dwell, 
A weak, tim'rous lady might ride. 

Hast thou noted the war-horse, with mettle of fire. 

His neck like a rainbow in form ; 
As he champs his bright bit, and paws with desire 

T' engage in the fierce battle storm ? 

And hark ! in his snort e'en there's majesty's tones. 
As he tosses his head with proud neigh. 

Or trembles with glee, while he lists to the groans 
Which proceed from the terrible fray. 

The angel of death seems to beckon him on. 
His chest heaves with glowing delight; — 

Where slaughter is met with, or victory's won. 
On he plunges, and joins in the fight. 
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Ha ! ha ! how he laughs at the glittering blade, 

The javelin^s buz, and the spear; 
No terrors for him as yet have been made, 

He knows not, nor understands, fear. 

As louder the war trumpet calls to the fight. 

His eyes shoot out lightning fires ; 
Undismayed on he rushes, and seems to delight. 

Until, wounded, he falls, and expires ! 
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I. Kisgs, z. 18. 

^HE high estimation in which Ivory 
was held in ancient times, may be in 
some measure conceived of, if notice 
is taken of the purposes and occasions for 
which it was used, and also to the persons by 
whom it was employed. No mention is made 
of this rare article, until the time of Solo- 
mon, when all that was splendid, or that 
indicated wealth, pomp, and luxuriousness, 
was profusely resorted to and brought into 
use. "If,'' as the learned Author of the 
' Natural history of the Bible,' observes, 
" the forty-fifth Psalm was written before the 
Canticles, and before Solomon constructed his 
royal and magnificent throne, then that is 
the first mention of this commodity. It is 
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spoken of as used in decorating those boxes 
of perfnmes, whose odours were employed to 
exhilirate the king's spirits/' 

The country whence Ivory was obtained, in 
Solomon's time, in all probability, was the 
East Indies, Some, however, suppose that 
where mention is made that "the king had at 
sea a navy of Tharshish, with the navy of 
Hiram : once in three years came the navy of 
Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, and 
Ivory ;" the word Tharshish should be ren- 
dered Tartessus; once a celebrated place 
in Spain, and where, in ancient times, gold 
and silver were found in abundance. It 
appears, however, most likely to have been 
some place in the East Indies, from the 
especial character of the trade: — "Ivory, 
Apes, and Peacocks." I. Kings, x. 22. 

The learned Dr. Gill observes, " As Thar- 
shish is sometimes used for the sea in general, 
here it may signify, a particular sea, so called, 
which Josephus names the Tarsic sea, the 
same with the Indian sea." 

It has generally been supposed, that Ivory 
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is procured alone from the Elephant. This, 
however, is not correct, as the teeth, and 
sockets into which they fit, when the fish 
closes its mouth, of what is called the ^ right' 
or spermaceti whale, are of that valuable 
substance. 

The almost universal opinion is, that Ivory 
is the tooth of the Elephant: but this the 
Author of ^Scripture illustrated,' positively 
contradicts, and has entered into some learned 
arguments to prove his opinion; and with 
great success he has made out his case. 
"Tooth,'* he says, it is not, but a weapon of 
defence not unUke the tusks of a wild boar, 
and for the same purposes as the horns of 
other animals.'' 

The purposes to which this precious sub- 
stance were applied, were strictly of an or- 
namental order. Solomon's " Ivory throne," 
so called, was merely decorated with it, and 
inlaid with gold; each material, so applied, 
tended to relieve the splendour and heighten 
the lustre of each other. The ' Ivory house' 
of which mention is made, I. Kings, xxii. 39, 
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and Amos, iii. 15, were either embellished 
in the same way, or, otherwise, were mere 
models of palaces,' like the shrines of Diana, 
mentioned in Acts xix. 24, which were 
simply made in the form of the temple at 
Ephesus. In the same sense are we to un- 
derstand the golden palace of the Emperor 
Nero, it was overlaid or embellished with 
gold. 

Lady M. W. Montague states, that in the 
Haram of the fair Fatima, of Constantinople, 
which she had seen, " the winter apartment 
was wainscoted with inlaid work of mother 
of pearl, Ivory of different colours, and olive 
wood/' In the same way is Solomon's Tlirone 
of Ivory to be conceived of, — adorned, or la- 
boriously inlaid with it. 
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BEAUTIFUL IVORY,— delicate white. 

How spotless and virgin-like fair ! 
Thy exquisite smoothness imparts a delight. 
While thy polish enchants the admiring sight 

Above and beyond all compare. 

Beautiful Ivory ! — Solomon knew 

Thy worth, and with diligence sought : 

From Tharshish, with silver and gold, he brought you 

Thy traffic was equally valuable too, — 
His wisdom thy value had taught. 

Beautiful Ivory! — Solomon's throng 

Owed much of its lustre to thee ; 
Had gold, though the purest, composed thee alone. 
Thy dazzling splendour it never had known : — 

In this the wise ever agree. 

Beautiful Ivory! — ^Temples for God, 

And palaces builded for kings. 
By thee were adorned. — Each Nero-like lord 
In luxury revelled, and dealt from abroad 

In thee, and in such precious things. 
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Beautiful Ivory !— oft as I trace 

On thy surface so white and so fair, 
As often I have, the features and grace 
Of a well known, a smiling, and well-beloved face, 
May I think of the purity, seek for the grace. 
Which shall meet in the soul for the temple and place, 

With which Solomon's could not compare. 
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I. Kings, ziz. 4. 

F the Juniper-tree but little is 
kno^Ti, and even that little 
is, — in consequence of the va- 
rious opinions entertained by 
different expositors of the Holy Scriptures, — 
involved in considerable perplexity. A more 
perfect acquaintance with the Natural History 
of the East, is greatly needed, and would be 
of incalculable advantage to every Bible stu- 
dent. Our sense of want, however, should 
not induce us to neglect that which we already 
possess, to render us ungrateful for the stores 
of information already open before us. 

The word * Juniper,' occurs only four times 
in the Old Testament scriptures, and not 
once in the New. Of Elijah, it is said, " He 
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went a day's journey into the wilderness, and 
came and sat down under a Juniper tree. And 
as he lay and slept under a Juniper tree, be- 
hold, an angel touched him, and said unto 
him, * Arise, and eat/ " — I. Kings, xix. 4,6. 
Job while explaining the character of those 
who dispised him, states, " Who cut up mal- 
lows by the bushes, and Juniper roots for 
their meat.'' — Job, xxx, 4. And David, de- 
scribing the punishment of the calumniator, 
declares, they shall be visited, with " sharp 
arrows of the mighty, with coals of Juniper." 
Psa. cxx. 4. But in none of those places, it 
is generally contended, is the tree that is 
named, intended; the arguments employed, 
are not called for here. One of the most 
popular opinions entertained respecting the 
tree referred to, is, that it is a species of 
Genesta, or Spanish broom, or at least of 
that genus. 

That the Juniper tree does not grow to any 
very considerable size, except as a shrub, is 
pretty certain. Its butterfly-shaped blossoms 
and numerous slender branches, although 
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pleasing to look upon, could not have afforded 
any very great shade for the weary man of 
God, and hence probably arose, in part, the 
desponding language which he employed. — 
Admitting, however, that the branches and 
foliage of this tree did furnish the required 
and welcome shade to Elijah, from the burn- 
ing rays of a mid- day eastern sun, then a 
question is by some entertained, and strongly 
argued, that the noxious quaUties of its shade 
would render a long sojourn beneath it highly 
prejudicial to health, if not fatal to life* 

As to the roots of the Juniper tree being 
used for food, as has been asserted, seems 
highly improbable. That under the influence 
of violent hunger, men might have been in- 
duced to consume such substances, although 
naturally highly injurious, is easily conceived; 
as, under a burning sensation of thirst, per- 
sons have swallowed salt water, until madness 
has resulted, and death followed; — but to 
employ such as an admitted article of suste- 
nance, excepting under such circumstances as 
now supposed, universal opinion rejects. 
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It appears to be a fine and flourishing ever- 
green of the desert, given for the double pur- 
pose of cheering, by its verdure, the weary 
traveller, and supply fuel for his fire when 
cold required one, or to prepare his pro- 
visions on making a halt. The oily substance 
of the tree seems admirably adapted for the 
latter purpose : while Pliny, and other writers, 
who appear to have had some acquaintance 
with its peculiar properties, assert, that its 
coals, or ashes, if racked up, will continue 
burning for a long time. 

Several respectable authorities furnish the 
information, that of this tree, or shrub, 
namely the Juniper, there is a species found 
near the river Kur, in Georgia, which is, from 
the wide-spreading character of its growth, 
called Patula. It is conceived to be highly 
probable that this was the species of the one 
mentioned, which formed a partial shelter for 
the fatigued and persecuted prophet. 
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JUNIPER TREE, of thee Td sing, 
Yet what of thee shall I say? — 

'^ Oh many a true and worthy thing, 
Though passed by many a day/' 

Shall I tell of the doubts that rise 
Touching the honour you claim : 

'Mong learned men, — ^th' accounted wise,— 
Juniper-tree,— of thy name? 

Shall the question be raised, if Broom, — 
As many would have us see. 

Shall be read, — and settle your doom, 
Poor old Juniper tree? 

^^ Moot it not, for what wiU be gainM 
Although you may take from me 

Honour I have so long sustained 
And give it the base Broom tree/' 

Some urge again, with powerful breath, 

So fatal's thy noxious shade. 
That all have been smitten by death 

Who in it a resting place made. 

" Peace, peace, let the benefit still ; 

(Harmless at least it wiU be, — ) 
Of want of proof, my wish fulfil, 

That I am the far-famed tree. 
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^^ Beneath whose shade Elijah lay^ 

By cruelty sore oppressed ; 
And sweetly slept his cares away, 

Enjoying safety and rest. 

" ^TiU rays from science, mists destroy, 
And doubts on the subject flee; 

The old honours let me still enjoy. 
Borne by the Juniper tree.'^ 
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LevitacnB, jq. 14. 

^HE Kite was among the numerous birds 
specified under the law, as being an 
abomination to the Jews, and which 
were forbidden either to be used in sacrifice, 
or employed for food : and, therefore, consi- 
dered unclean. 

Although the Kite is found in almost every 
part of Europe, it exists in greater numbers 
in Asia, and the northern districts of Africa, 
than in any other parts of the world. In 
former times, it was so common in our 
country, that large flocks of them were in 
the habit of visiting London, attracted by 
the offal, which was then generally thrown 
into the street ; and often they have been so 
bold, or otherwise were taught by habit, as 
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to descend and seize their prey, even from 
the midst of a crowd of people. The service 
they rendered the dirty and idle citizens, in 
thus partially cleansing their thoroughfares, 
was so great, that a strict prohibition existed 
to destroying them. 

There are few birds that equal, none cer- 
tainly that surpass, the Kite in the ease, 
gracefulness, and buoyancy, of its flight. It 
sweeps through the air, as if in conscious 
pride and majesty. The wide and well-de- 
fined circles it makes, seem as if performed 
without the use of its outstretched wings. It 
appears as if laying on the thin air in calm 
repose, or was borne upward, as far as the 
strongest sight can follow, by an invisible 
power, guided in its course by its broad and 
forked tail, which acts as a rudder to turn 
the floating body in its destined way. 

A question exists among celebrated natural- 
ists, whether the vision of the Kite is equally 
strong and quick with that of the Vulture's. 
If, as the learned Bochart supposes, this is 
the bird so famous among the Arabians, and 
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which the ancients named CEsolon, (tha Mer- 
lins,) whose sharpness of sight was proverbial, 
then its faculty of vision must have been aston- 
ishing, and little doubt can exist that Job re- 
fered to this bird — " There is a path which no 
fowl knoweth, and which the Vulture's eye 
hath not seen/' — Job, xxviii. 7 ; notwithstand- 
ing the word is there rendered Vulture. 

The length of the male bird, is about 
twenty-six inches: the females are some- 
what larger. The appearance of the Kite 
is thus graphically given by the talented 
Editor of the ^ Museum of Animated Nature.' 
" Beak moderate, compressed, rather hooked 
from the base, horn colour; tail forked; 
wings long and ample ; tarsi short ; cere and 
irides yellow ; feathers of the head and neck 
greyish white, streaked along the shaft with 
ash-brown; feathers of the back and wing-co- 
verts dark brown in the centre, broadly edged 
with rufous; tail feathers redish brown, the 
inner webs barred with dark brown; chin and 
throat grejish white, streaked with dusky: 
breast, belly, and thighs rufous brown, each 
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feather with a central longitudinal streak of 
dark brown ; under tail coverts plain rufous 
white ; tarsi and toes yellow : black claws/' 

The appearance of a Kite in the neighbour- 
hood of a farm yard, is soon a signal of dis- 
tress. Ducklings and chickens scream in 
fear, while the parent hen calls with evident 
anxiety to her brood, to place themselves 
under her protecting wings ; at the same time, 
the gallant Cock struts fearlessly, shakes his 
crowned head, and prepares to battle with 
the approaching foe. Men and boys run for 
their fire-arms helter skelter, and all becomes 
instant bustle and excitement. 

The nest of the Kite is built in some secure 
portion of a tall forest tree, and is composed 
of small sticks, and laced with tender twigs ; 
while for lining, wool, hair, and other soft 
and warm materials are used. They lay only 
three eggs, which are somewhat larger than a 
full-sized hen's, the colour of which is dirty 
white, with reddish brown spots at the large 
end. Although such dainty fare as leverets, 
poultry, and young game of various kinds, is 
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its habitual prey, reptiles, rats, and carrion, 
are not rejected. 

IN the fields of light careering^ 

As if space were all its own^ 
The broad-tailed Kite its way is steering, 

In his glory, aU alone. 
Now like some new-formed meteor, 

Shooting high away and far, 
Sails this iron-pinioned creature, 

Catching at a falling star. 

Round and round, on wide stretchM pinions, 

Forming circles well defined. 
Wider far than man^s dominions. 

Or than tracked by human mind ; 
There in majesty and splendour. 

Graced with all the pride of flight, 
Called account to none to render, 

Sports at ease the fire-eyed Kite. 

Nor as if on thin air lying. 

As he gazes down on earth. 
Things of speck-like size descrying. 

Or of great or lesser worth. 
Still he floats, — as by a power 

Unconceived, he holds his way; 
Till with rush, like tempest-shower. 

Darts he down upon his prey. 
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All is now distress^ — confusion; — 

In the farm-yard sounds are heard^ 
Making known the dire intrusion 

Of this dreaded^ daring bird. 
Ducklings^ chickens^ scream in terror^ 

Chanticleer prepares for fight; 
Rustics armed with guns run hither. 

Boused up by the daring Kite. 
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Isaiah, xi. 6. 




MORE beautifiil creature in appearance 
than the Leopard, can scarcely be 
imagined. Its slim, but graceful, 
vigorous, and admirably proportioned figure, 
covered with a fine smooth coat of soft, light 
yellow-coloured hair, ornamented with rose- 
formed dots, consisting of several of them ; — 
partially united into a circular figure in some 
instances, and assuming other and less deter- 
mined forms at times, with occasionally jet 
black spots adorning the outside of the tints,; 
form altogether a creature which, to look 
upon, can only be admired. Its habits, how- 
ever, like the bad actions of beautiful peo- 
ple, render it an object of. fear and dread, ex- 
cept indeed while held in safe confinement. 
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The opinions of authors are at variance 
respecting the possibility of taming this ani- 
mal ; some asserting, most positively, that its 
fierce and savage nature is incapable of being 
changed from its ferociousness ; that it fear- 
lessly attacks all sorts of animals, whatever 
mode of treatment may be adopted towards 
it, and that even man himself is not exempted 
from its untamed fiiry. Others as confidently 
assert, that it can be tamed without much 
difl&culty, and be rendered so docile, gentle, 
and affectionate, as to pur against the bars of 
its cage, and by toying like a cat with the 
hands of its keeper, manifest its gratitude and 
pleasure; and from the success which has 
crowned the arduous labours of the cele- 
brated brute tamer. Van Amburg, the latter 
opinion appears to receive confirmation. 

In proof of the correctness of the latter 
opinion a case may be stated, given in Lou- 
don's Magazine of Natural History, in which 
an account is furnished by Mrs. Bowdich, of 
a tame Leopard, which she had in her posses- 
sion. She won the affections of the creature 
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by presenting him with lavender water on a 
tray-card. The animal, she states, revelled 
in the delicious essence almost to extacy. 

The Leopard is a beast of prey, and the 
principle objects of attack are antelopes, 
deer, small quadrupeds, monkeys, &c. — but 
whether from fear, or otherwise, is not so 
certain as is the fact, that he seldom if ever 
becomes the voluntary assailant of man; 
when, however, he is goaded on by provo- 
cation, or urged to it by pressing hunger, he 
hesitates no longer, but becomes a fearful 
opponent indeed. 

The height and size of the Leopard, is 
something like a large butcher's dog, while in 
shape it resembles the cat. Its grace and 
activity nothing can surpass. It bounds 
with the ease of a squirrel, and climbs trees, 
swims rivers, and darts up precipices, as if 
each particular place was its exclusive resi- 
dence, and each act its only engagement. 
The peculiar flexibility of the Leopard's body 
is such, that it can creep along the ground 
with the stealthy silence and wary caution of 
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the snake, until being brought into sufl&cient 
proximity with its destined victim, it springs 
with unerring bound, and clutc|ies its prey in 
its terrible claws, from which there is little 
or no chance of escape. 

The Leopard is a native of Africa, India, 
and the Indian Islands, as Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Senegal, &c. In all probabiUty they did 
once abound in Palestine, as numerous allu- 
sions are made to their haunts, in the Holy 
Scriptures. The animal is described as being 
very prolific, but in consequence of having 
both the Tiger and Panther for its enemies, 
who are more powerful than itself, consider- 
able numbers of its species are by them 
destroyed. 
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IN the tangled forest drear^ 
With no human dwellings near, 
Nightly roaming for his prey, 
Lo ! the Leopard wends his way, 
Where no print of man is seen, 
Where but desolation's been. 

Like his deeds, his chief delight 
Is in gloom and murky night : 
Shrouded by imperious gloom, 
Like a spectre from the tomb, 
Through the matted woods glides he. 
As a murderer, stealthily. 

Cruelty, not want, incites, — 
He alone in blood delights ; 
Savage, furious, cruel, base. 
No redeeming good we trace 
In the Leopard ! — all is sad. 
Vicious, treacherous, mean, and bad. 
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He, nor man nor brute e'er spares. 
Each alike his fury tears. 
Seldom can this beast be tamed. 
And when mastery is proclaimed. 
Caution must with mast'ry stay, 
Or the beast will tear and slay. 

Like a pleasing, deadly sin. 

Is his beauteous spotted skin, — 

Smooth and soft, of yellow dye. 

Quite enchanting to the eye. 

Covering a nature vile. 

Like wrath murdering 'neath a smile. 
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^HE variety of Moths which exist, al- 
most exceed description, and far sup- 
pass, in difference of form, colour, and 
size, all that an anti-entomologist can possi- 
bly conceive of. Beauty of shades, fragility 
of structure, and destructiveness of habit, 
are among the chief characteristics of this, 
properly designated, winged insect. 

The frequent reference which is made to the 
Moth, in the sacred Scriptures, render it ne- 
cessary that some attention should be paid to 
it: and by so doing, the beautiful appropri- 
ateness of the allusions will become at once 
apparent. 

The species of Moth to which our attention 
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is directed in the word of God, is what 
naturalists designate the Clothes-moth, or the 
Tinta Argentea. It is of a white, shining 
pearl or silver colour, most delicate and 
beautiful to look upon. According to Albin, 
a celebrated entomologist, this insect is pro- 
duced from a grey speckled Moth, which 
makes its way into woollen stuffs, and there 
lays its eggs: these are soon hatched as 
worms; in that state they feed on their 
habitation, until they change into a chrysaUs, 
and thence emerge into Moths. 

The most distinct and interesting account 
perhaps that can be met with, respecting this 
one of God's wonderful works, and that will 
supply the best aid to understand many inte- 
resting passages in the Holy Scriptures, is 
given by the Abbe Pluche, and is as follows : 

"The young Moth, or moth-worm, upon 
leaving the egg, — which a papilio had lodged 
upon a piece of stuff commodious for its 
purpose, finds a proper place of residence, — 
grows, and feeds upon the nap, and likewise 
builds with it an apartment which is fixed to 
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the ground work of the stuff with several 
cords and a little glue. From an aperture in 
this habitation, the Moth- worm devours and 
demolishes all around him, and when he has 
cleared the place, he draws out all the fasten- 
ings of his tent : after which, he carries it 
some little distance, and then fixes it with 
the slender cords in a new situation. In this 
manner he continues to live at our expense, 
till he is satisfied with his food, at which 
time he is first transformed into the nympha, 
and then changed into the papilio.'' 

The striking comparison instituted by Job 
(iv. 19,) of man's Uttleness and feebleness, and 
the shortness of his life, as compared to a 
worm or an insect, is here exhibited most 
strikingly, and admirably supported by the 
prophet. " The moth shall eat them up like 
a garment, and the worm shall eat them like 
wool.'' — Isa. li. 8. The introduction of the 
figure of a Moth eating a garment, and also 
of the insect itself, is fine beyond comment : 
and again, " Lo, they all shall wax old as a 
garment; the moth shall eat them up." — 
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Isa. 1. 9. The destructive powers of this 
comparitively insignificant creature, is aptly 
and graphically described: and receives a 
fine and powerful illustration in the Abbe's 
account of the Moth and its habits, as stated 
above. 

To the same subject, our Lord himself 
directs our attention, for the purpose of im- 
pressing our minds of the wisdom and neces- 
sity of seeking heavenly things, in preference 
to earthly good : the former being imperish- 
able and eternal, the latter as exposed to con- 
stant destruction, and subjected to incessant 
decay. " Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal : but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.'' — Matt. vi. 19, 20. 
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DELICATE insect with silver wings^ 
Child of the moon-beams^ lover of night ; 

What lessons of use thy being sings 

To man^ that boasts of strength and might. 

But why, pretty Moth^ choose hours to rove 
When other frail creatures seek rest? 

Why not fly with the birds of the grove, 
E'er bright Sol fades away in the west ? 

Infinite wisdom has tutored thee. 
The dazzle and glare of day to shun, 

The danger to Void, which man cannot see. 
And enjoy thy sport when man has done. 

Beautiful texture, and delicate frame, 
Are thine, pretty Moth, and yet no pride 

AfiFects thy nature, or prompts to claim 
Homage to beauty, and praise beside. 

Yours is a short Hfe, destined to shew. 
By means which your Maker supplies. 

His praise, not your own, who made you so. 
To whom matter returns when it dies. 

How changed is thy form, a worm at first, 
That, exchanged for a Chrysalis state ; 

Soon a creature of air, from one of dust. 
You spring up to new being elate. 
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So man^ at the firsts formed of the earthy 

Like an insect feeble and frail^ 
He comes forth to life, by mortal birth ; 

Like a moth, too, is cnishM by the gale. 

But a nobler birth than moth e'er knew, 
To the prayerful and faithful is given; 

On earth they enjoy a nature new. 
Then mount to the freedom of heaven. 
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Leviticiie, xi. 16. 




^HIS bird is named only twice in Scrip- 
ture, in both which places it is men- 
tioned for the purpose of prohibiting 
its use by the children of Israel, as being, from 
its nature and habits, pronounced an unclean 
bird. 

The Night-hawk belongs to the order In- 
sessores, which means perching birds, and 
includes all such as are neither raptorial, nor 
gallinaceous, nor waders, nor swimmers, al- 
though they feed on every kind of diet, and 
exhibit every variety of habit, from the vora- 
cious raven to the delicate humming bird. 

No question exists, that, as its name im- 
ports, the Night-hawk is a voracious bird, 
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several writers describe it as confining its 
arid perambulations to night. This, how- 
ever, is a manifest mistake, as in the United 
States of America, where it is exceeding com- 
mon, and ranges, in pleasant summer time, 
through the distant countries of the north, 
even to the most remote of the far off Arctic 
islands, it is known to be abroad by day; 
and when the season is dull and cloudy, it 
may often be observed even giving eager 
chase, like the swallows, to its insect prey. 
An interesting account of this bird, imder 
the name of the Musqueto Hawk, is given by 
Captain Parry, in his first Arctic voyage. 

As described by Hasselquist, it is about 
the size of the common owl. Its chief 
lodging places being in large deserted build- 
ings, or lonely ruins, in Egypt and Syria; 
although, at times, it becomes so bold, as to 
seek an asylum in dwelling houses: this, 
however, is very seldom, and only under 
very pecuUar circumstances. In Syria, it 
frequently becomes exceedingly voracious. 
To such a degree has its ravenous propen- 
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sities been known to extend, as that, if par- 
ticular care was not taken to > close the 
windows as night approached, it entered 
houses, and even killed young children. As 
a necessary consequence, the women of this 
country are greatly afraid of it. 

As a bird of flight, its pinions are strong 
and vigorous ; at times, when in pursuit of 
prey, it soars to an amazing height, skim- 
ming over marsh and meadow, and uttering 
shrill and loud shrieks, either in joy or an- 
ger, dashing on with an apparent wild and 
reckless impetuosity. 

The female bird lays her eggs, two in 
number, on the bare ground, without any 
seeming regard to danger, or sense of fear. 
They are of a dirty white, thickly marbled, 
and dashed with dark olive brown. 

When the Night-hawk is wounded and cap- 
tured, it opens its wide and awful mouth to 
its utmost extent, utters a gutteral whizzling 
noise, and strikes its capturer with its wings, 
but never uses its bill or claws. 

The general ground colour of the plumage 
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is dark liver brown, glossed with greenish: 
head, neck, and wing-coverts, spotted with 
yellowish brown; back and tertials mottled 
with brownish white and greyish brown : a 
band of white across the middle quill fea- 
thers : a white broad arrow-shaped mark on 
the throat, and a white dotted stripe above 
the eyes. Plumage below barred with brown- 
ish white, and dark liver brown ; tail barred: 
claw of middle serrated. 



NIGHT-HAWK!— bird of fearful doings- 
Fear and death aronnd thee strewing^ 
While thy feeble prey pursuing^ 

With fatal speed. 
Few escape their last undoings 
When he, who mercy's voice eschewing, 

Condemns to bleed. 

Cruel bird, and full as daring, 
Sleeping infants even tearing. 
Nor for cries and wailing caring. 

Though loudly raided. 
By the mother, — ^madly bearing 
Woes untold, — or else declaring 

Her mind, half-crazed. 
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Now, where ruddy skies are gleaming. 
Up he soars, a mere speck seeming. 
Or with fearful violence screaming. 

Strikes the pursued. 
Eyes with savage pleasure beaming. 
Claws and bill with red blood streaming. 

From half-live food. 

Egypt knows thee, to her sorrow ; 
Syria, too, with fear and horror. 
No one there can say, to-morrow 

Mine will live. — 
Whatsoe'er his throat can swallow. 
Sweet or carrion, that he'll borrow. 

His maw to give. 
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Leviticus, xi. 19. 




^HIS animal may be considered as one 
of the wonders of God's creation. 
The Roman naturalist, Pliny, ob- 
serves, — * It may almost be considered as be- 
longing to the class of beasts/ The points 
of analogy between it and the Camel, are 
so many and striking, as that the ancients 
have given to it the name of ^Camel-bird/ 
Aristotle maintains that the Ostrich is partly 
bird and partly beast. The thighs, the feet, 
and the eyes, bear a striking resemblance to 
those of the Camel. Not only do those 
strong affinities exist between the Ostrich 
and the Camel, in form and structure, but its 
habits and destined places of residence are 
also alike. Beneath an ever-blazing sun, it 
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roves the wide and all but interminable leaf- 
less desert. In the sandy wildernesses of 
Arabia and of Africa, from the north to the 
south, this celebrated bird is found: ever 
shunning with cimning care the presence of 
its unremitting persecutor, man. Often in 
South Africa, vast numbers of them are 
found on the great Karroo, keeping com- 
pany, in perfect harmony, with the wild 
Quagga, a species of Zebra, which animal, 
although it never unites with that species 
called ^ BurchelFs Zebra,' manifests no disin- 
clination to feed, and to roam the far-extended 
plains in company, with the Ostrich. This 
also was one of those birds which, under the 
Mosaic economy, was deemed unclean, and 
therefore forbidden the Hebrews as food. 

The Ostrich is not only celebrated for his 
great size, being the largest bird that is 
known to exist, but is equally famed for its 
amazing speed. With a rapidity which 
mocks the efforts of the swiftest Arab steed 
to overtake it, the Ostrich skims over the 
sandy desert, leaving the panting horse and 
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anxious rider far behind. There is one pe- 
cuUarity in the flight of this astonishing crea- 
ture, to which alone may be imputed the suc- 
cess of the himters ; that is, the fact that it 
never darts forward in a direct line, like most 
other pursued animals, but whirls round in 
circles of greater or lesser extent, as danger 
may appear to it more or less evident: in 
consequence of w^hich, its pursuer, by acti- 
vity and skill, is enabled to dash across the 
fugitive's path, and entangle it by his djerid, 
or Avound it with his gun. 

Unlike other birds, with few exceptions, 
the Ostrich is not endued with the ordinary 
powers of flight. The wings are too short in 
proportion with the body to raise it from the 
ground, but they serve as oars to cut through 
the air, and increase, accordingly, the swift- 
ness of their motions produced by their pro- 
digious legs and feet. 

The feathers obtained from this bird have 
always been much and deservedly admired, 
and in great request, and form a source of 
considerable profit to those who trade in them. 
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As an ornament for the hats of grandees in 
Spain, and head-dresses for semi-barbarian 
chiefs, as well as for polished European 
ladies, they are highly valued: each party 
having some of this poor bird's feathers stuck 
in their head-dress, become frequently the 
admired of others, and great admirers of 
themselves. 

The size of a full grown Ostrich, is from 
seven feet and a half in height from the top 
of its head to the ground, and nearly four 
feet from the back to the ground. When the 
neck is stretched out in a right line, it mea- 
sures about six feet from the head to the 
rump, and the tail shoots out one foot more. 
The largest and most beautiful of its feathers 
are found at the end of the wings and tail, 
and are generally of downy character and 
snowy white. 

It is proved to be an error, which igno- 
rance long maintained, that the Ostrich de- 
posits her eggs in the sand, and leaves them 
to be hatched by the sun. " On the least 
noise," says Dr. Shaw, "she forsakes her 
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eggs, or her young, to which perhaps she 
never returns, or if she does, it may too late 
either to give life to the one, or to restore 
life to the others/* The statement made by 
Cruden, in order to support the long received 
opinion already referred to, " that she would 
break her eggs, if she were to sit upon them 
like other birds,' is also proved to be an error. 
Barrow states, that several females lay their 
eggs in one nest, which they hatch together, 
the male taking his turn among the rest ; and 
if incubation has begun, a few are most com- 
monly found laying round the sides of the 
hole, having been thrown out by the birds, 
on finding the nest to contain a greater num- 
ber than they could conveniently cover. The 
notion that the great weight of the bird 
would crush its eggs, is false and absurd, 
providence has amply provided against that, 
in the extraordinary thickness of the shell, 
which prevents either the tread of the foot, 
or the pressure of the body, in fair cases, 
from injuring the egg. 
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THE OSTRICH. 

WHERE Arabia's burning sands, 

Stretches far as eye can see; 
There the Ostrich still commands 

Respect, and claims celebrity. 
Or 'neath Afnc's blazing sheen, — 

A leafless desert spread abroad, — 
There this wond'rous bird is seen, 

The marvellous work of God. 

Rightly call'd the Camel-bird, 
Of two natures partly made. 

Far and wide its fame is heard. 

In hunter's sport, in merchants' trade. 
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Wond^rous in its size and speed, 
Wond^rous in its gait and form ; — 

Swifter than a battle steed^ 
Fleet as is a desert storm. 

Through the air it cuts its way. 

But never leaves the ground ; 
Its wings like oars their strength essay, 

With loud vibrating sound. 
Majestic, onwards still it sails 

With head erect and proud : 
It looks its scorn while man assails, 

As if it ne^er had bowM. 

Let fashion, or let splendour tell, 

Let luxury explain. 
What can its ornaments excel, 

From ocean, air, or plain. — 
How passing beautiful they are ! 

Their praise who has not heard ? — 
The feathers rank and beauty wear, 

PluckM from the Camel-bird. 
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Exodus, xv. 27. 

^HERE is no subject in the whole com- 
pass of natural history, which has 
occupied the attention, or engaged 
more of the research and close thought of the 
learned, than the Palm-tree. 

Ancient writers of celebrity, and modern 
travellers of high fame, have alike engaged 
themselves on the subject, comprising the 
history and importance of this very peculiar 
tree. 

The numerous references made to it in the 
sacred Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament, prove it to have been in vfery high 
repute in those countries in which it grew, 
and at the periods of time referred to. Cruden 
pronounces it one of the most famous of all 
the trees of the forest. 
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The fruit produced by the Palm-tree, which 
is exceedingly plentiful, is called dates, and 
hence sometimes, the Tree is called ^date- 
tree/ It is well known in many parts of the 
East, where it grows in great abundance and 
peculiar luxuriance. The form of its stem or 
trunk is perfectly straight, and frequently of 
great height So tenacious is it of maintain- 
ing a perpendicular position, that, although 
heavy weights are laid upon it, the straight 
form of the tree cannot be changed. It will 
neither bend down, or grow crooked. 

So exceedingly valuable is this tree, that 
there are no portions of it that are not pressed 
into the service of man. It is said that there 
are three hundred and sixty uses, to which 
the trunk, branches, leaves, juices, and fruit, 
are applied. The leaves, when in perfection, 
are from six to eight feet long, and when 
spread out, are of considerable breadth. Of 
these a good covering is formed for their 
houses, and other similar purposes. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, speaking of the value 
and importance of this tree, observes — " It is 
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one of the most curious subjects to which a 
traveller can dh*ect his attention. A con- 
siderable part of the inhabitants of Egypt, of 
Arabia, and of Persia, subsist almost entirely 
upon its fruit. They boast also of its medi- 
cinal virtues. Their camels feed upon the 
date stones. From the leaves they make 
couches, baskets, bags, mats, and brushes; 
from the branches they manufacture cages 
for their poultry and fences for their gardens; 
from the fibres of the boughs, thread, ropes, 
and rigging: from the sap, is prepared a 
spiritous Uquor; and the body of the tree 
furnishes fuel." It is even said, that from 
one variety of the Palm-tree, the Phoenix 
farinifera meal has been extracted, which is 
found among the fibres of the trunk, and has 
been used for food. 

How apt and beautiful is the allusion of 
the Psalmist, "The righteous shall flourish 
as the Palm-tree: he shall grow like the 
cedar of Lebanon. Those that be planted in 
the house of the Lord, shall flourish in the 
courts of our God. They shall bring forth 
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fruit in old age ; they shall be fat and flour- 
ishing. — Psa. xcii. 12 — 14. 

The large tuft of leaves which adorn the 
top, like a splendid evergreen crown, never 
falls off, but always continues in the same 
verdant state. It attains to a species of per- 
fection, about thirty years after it has been 
planted, and continues its unfailing vigour, 
seventy years after, bearing fruit the whole 
time, each succeeding year. 

A branch of the Palm-tree was carried 
before the Roman Conquerors, on their re- 
turn in triumph from battle, as an emblem of 
victory. The allusion to this is beautifully 
made by John ; *^ I beheld, and lo ! a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
Palms in their hands.'' — Rev. vii. 9. And 
with the same design in view,^ — to symbolize 
the triumph of our Saviour, the victory which 
he should achieve over the enemies of God 
and man, branches of this tree were carried 
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before him on his way to the city of Jerusa- 
lem; *^on the next day, much people that 
were come to the feast, when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took branch- 
es of Palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, 
and cried, Hosanna : Blessed is the king of 
Israel, that cometh in the name of the Lord.'^ 
John, xii. 12, 13. 

NO tree of all the numerous host 
Which grace the mountain's sid^ 

Nor all the forest's ranges boast^ 
Their glory and their pride. 

The lovely Palm-tree can excel : 

On upland ground, in lonely dell, 

Or clustering round the crystal well. 

In every place they notice claim. 

Their use procuring endless fame. 

Bich are the fruits its branches bear. 

The luscious, wholesome 4&te; 
Abundant, too, the crops, which care 

And diligence await. 
Arabia, Egypt, Persia, too. 
As if no other source they knew 
From which to gain their wishes few; 
All they desire, or need, or know. 
Is from the Palm-tree made to flow, 
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Coaches for luxury and for rest 

The Palm tree's leaves produce. 
With mats, bags, brushes. — Branches dress'd, 

With things for other use. 
Cages for poultry, young and old. 
Fences for gardens, nicely rolled ; 
Threads, ropes, and rigging, too, are sold ; — ■ 
Made from the fibres of this tree 
In all required variety. 

As Victory's emblem, Rome, 'tis said. 

From thy tall summit tore 
A branch, — and then, in grand parade 

Before their conquerors bore. — 
As Christ Jerusalem entered in. 
To tell the victory he should win 
O'er man's chief woes, death, hell, and sin. 
Palm branches were waved all the way. 
While young and old their homage pay. 
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VITHSTANDING the differ- 
ce of opinion which has exist- 
for a long period, among 
:tain learned persons, respect- 
ing this bird, or whether it or 
locusts were to be understood as being the 
food which God miraculously supplied to the 
Israelites in the wilderness, but little question 
need be entertained, that this was the kind of 
supply which Infinite power and wisdom fur- 
nished, for it is distinctly said, that "while 
the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it 
was chewed, the wrath of the Lord was 
kindled against the people." — Numb. xi. 33. 
The Psalmist too, referring to the game sub- 
ject, declares, — *^ He rained flesh also upon 
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them as dust, and feathered fowls (fowl of 
wing) like as the sand of the sea ; and he let 
it fall in the midst of their camp, round about 
their habitations. So they did eat, and were 
well filled; for he gave them their own desire; 
and they were not estranged from their lust. 
But while their meat was yet in their mouths, 
the wrath of God came upon them." — Psa. 
Ixxviii. 27—31. 

The Quail bears a somewhat strong resem- 
blance to our common partridge, not merely in 
plumage and form, but in being destitute of 
spurs on the legs. ITiere are several species ; 
that to which reference is made in Scrip- 
ture, appears to have been the Cortumex, the 
colours of which are highly pleasing: they 
are composed of a mixture of black, chestnut, 
yellow, and white. The markings vary in 
intensity, but the males are always character- 
ised by a black border round the neck, 
which decoration is not possessed by the 
females. It is about seven inches and a half 
in length. 

There are two distinct occasions mentioned 
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in the Bible, on which God sent Quails to the 
journeying tribes of Israel in the wilderness- 
The first of these was only a few days after 
they had passed through the Red Sea, and is 
recorded in Exodus, xvi. 11 — 13. — " The Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, I have heard the 
murmurings of the children of Israel : speak 
unto them, saying. At even ye shall eat flesh. 
And it came to pass, that at even the quails 
came up, and covered the camp." The second 
supply granted, was on their encampment at 
Kibroth Hattaavah: ^*And there went forth a 
wind from the Lord, and brought quails from 
the sea, and let them fall by the camp, as it 
were a day's journey on this side, and as it 
were a day's journey on the other side, round 
about the camp, and as it were two cubits 
high upon the face of the earth. And the 
people stood up all that day, and all that 
night, and all the next day, and they gathered 
the quails: he that gathered least gathered 
ten omers : and they spread them all abroad 
for themselves round about the camp. And 
while the flesh was yet between their teeth, 
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ere it was chewed, the wrath of the Lord was 
kindled against the people, and the Lord 
smote the people with a very great plague." — 
Num. xi. 31—33. 

Such as feel disposed to cayil at the facts 
recorded in the word of God, relative to the 
wonderful quantity of Quails which fell around 
the camp of Israel, will do so on every other 
possible occasion. Some have done so, urging 
as an objection to the history, the vast multi- 
tudes of birds which would have been requi- 
site to fiimish the supply mentioned, as being 
beyond all possibility great. But, without 
referring to the miraculous intervention of 
Jehovah on behalf of his people, to whom 
nothing is extraordinary or difficult, which 
at once removes every idea of impossibility, 
it may be observed, that the statements of 
different profane authors, of established cha- 
racter, proves, that on natural principles 
even, the numbers required should be no 
objection to the account given. 

During the periodical flights of this bird, 
between Europe and Africa, and vice versd. 
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the shores and islands of the Mediterranean 
are replete with myriads. Sicily swarms 
with them, where, on their autumnal visits, 
they are shot and captured by wholesale. 
" On the coasts of the kingdom of Naples/' 
says the Editor of the ^ Pictorial Museum of 
Animated Nature/ " a hundred thousand have 
been destroyed in one. day/' Pliny, when 
referring to the migration of the Quail, states 
that, blown by adverse winds out of theu- 
course, whole flocks are often swept into the 
sea, and that sometimes they settle on vessels 
in such numbers as to cause their sinking :" 
while another authority asserts that, in Egypt, 
amazing flocks of these birds arrive in the 
month of March, and are caught by thousands 
in nets. 

The flesh of the Quail is very delicate, and, 
although easily obtained, is still considered a 
choice dish by our London lovers of good 
eating. Their nests are generally found in 
wheat-fields, and are composed of a few 
dried sticks merely placed together in some 
convenient spot. The number of eggs which 
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each female lays, is from twelve to eighteen, 
which are of a light greenish hue, blotched 
with brown. There are few birds which 
possess such domestic habits as are natural 
to the Quail; yet so quarrelsome is this bird, 
that the adage has become quite common in 
many places, — " as quarrelsome as Quails in 
a cage/' 

THE murmurers in tlie wilderness 

Had raised their voices high ; — 
" Moses/' they cried, — in deep distress 

" Has brought us out to die ! " 
When Gk)d, whose pity never fails, 
Sent, fcMT their sustenance, flocks of Quails. 

As evening spread its sable hue 

Around the tents of man ; — 
The south-wind into Egypt blew : 

A tempest rushing, then 
Sounded from Elam's firuitful vales. 
And lo ! the land was fillM with Quails. 

Thickly around the crouded tents 

The heaven-sent birds descend : — 
Jehovah stiU, in love consents 

To be the people's friend. 
Like fattened partridges they fell. 
Meeting their wants and wishes well. 
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Pleasing in colour and in make^ 
And harmless too, are they: — 

Their nature of no vice partake ; 
Like house-doves gone astray, 

It needed neither snare nor gin 

To catch the feather'd wanderers in. 

The infidel alone will ask 
If such a thing could be ; — 

For what can be conceived a task 
To HIM, whose strong decree 

Has but to will it, and a host 

Of fish, or fowl, shall crowd our coast. 
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j)HIS is a bird of prey, and well known. 
Few, if any, of the aerial tribes have 
obtained a greater measure of noto- 
riety than the Raven. It is common over the 
whole of Europe, as also throughout the 
greater portion of Africa: indeed, some of 
the species are to be met with in every 
quarter of the globe. Its handsome glossy 
blue-black plumage is particularly rich, and 
in the rays of a clear summer-sun, looks as if 
it had been anointed, or were smoothed down 
with oil. Its habits are bold, and of a most 
mischievous order, while in self-defence it is 
daring in the extreme. 

The Raven is generally represented as 
being bold, hardy, powerful, and cruel; it 
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feeds on carrion, and, in consequence of its 
being armed with a strong pointed beak, ft is 
empowered to attack poultry, and small 
quadrupeds, and by a few strokes of his 
powerful bill, soon dispatches them. It has 
been known to assault young lambs, and 
even sheep, when sickly. Its first and 
fiercest attack is made upon the eye, which 
old and well-known habit perfectly corre- 
sponds with the allusion made by Solomon, 
when describing the punishment of an un- 
grateful child. — "The eye that mocketh at 
his father, and despiseth to obey his mother, 
the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it." — Pro. xxx. 17. 

Eggs, grain, grubs, reptiles, and such Uke, 
are among the articles on which this bird is 
known to feast. At times, it visits the sea 
shore, — after the raging of a fierce storm 
especially, this is his haunt, — in search of 
prey, and banquets upon such animal exuviae 
and putrid fish, as the heaving waters may 
have cast up, and left on their retreat. 

In order to ascertain if the waters had 
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retired from the mountain districts of the 
Earth, after the flood, Noah sent forth a 
Raven, whose bold adventurous character 
seemed well adapted to the duty assigned 
him. But he did not return ; his greedy and 
carrion-loving habits were in all probability 
gratified, by finding on the loftiest ground, 
some of those carcasses which had perished 
in the flood, and on which he continued to 
feed and glut. 

It was by Ravens that the prophet Elijah 
was miraculously supported in hig solitary 
place of retirement, by the brook Cherith. 
Some have attempted to diminish the power 
of God over the ordinary operations or laws 
of nature, and so reduce the miracles recorded 
in Scripture, to a mere nothing ; and, in order 
to defend their position, have striven to dis- 
prove the statement made in our translation of 
this miracle in favour of the Prophet of God. 
But the attempt is an idle one. The most 
unlikely means are frequently employed by 
God to accomplish his pleasure, and to shew 
that he can vary the workings of nature at 
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his will : which working, indeed, is nothing 
more or less than the manifestation of his 
will, he has therefore but to will it, and an 
entirely different working at once ensues. 

Of old, when superstition held dominion 
over the minds of men, this bird was used as 
a means of augury among the Romans, and 
its flight, its hoarse croak, and the various ac- 
tions it performed, were regarded as foretel- 
ling good or evil. The Raven was used as 
the military symbol adorning the standard of 
the Danes ; in all probabiUty adopted in ac- 
cordance with popular superstition, by which 
that bird was always contemplated with dread. 

Bold mountain precipices, lonely solitudes, 
ruined towers, and deserted habitations of 
man, are the general haunts of this unsocial 
bird ; although there are instances in which it 
has been tamed and rendered familiar; but 
even then, it is sly, artful, and fond of prac- 
tising in its mischievous disposition, and of 
secreting ghttering articles, as bright keys, 
glass, silver, and the like. 
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WHILE on the Vhelming waters high^ 
And nought was seen but them and sky^ 

From out the buoyant ark^ 
Noah sent a Raven forth t' explore, 
And search on mountain heights a shore, 

Or find the water's mark. 

The bold adventurous bird flew forth. 
From east to west, from south to north ; 

But ne'er returned again ; — 
He, doubtless, on some cloud-capM height 
Found what to him gave more delight 

Than thriftly served out grain. 

Beside lone Cherith's murmuring brook. 
As if forgotten, or forsook. 

Yet still his master's care. 
The solitary prophet sate, 
'Musing upon his wayward fate. 

And Ravens fed him there. 

A bird of prey of cruel bent. 

On slaughter and for food intent; — 

To mischief ever prone^ 
Fierce in attack : — ^without pretence. 
E'en to the death in self defence 

He fights, although alone. 
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A handsome plumage, glossy black. 
As velvet smooth, adorns his back, 

And armM with Eagle-bill, 
Young lambkins, and e'en sickly sheep. 
His talons gore, with jagged wounds deep. 

His aim is but to kill. 

Of old, when superstition's power 
Held reign, and every hall and bower 

Had signs to wish, or fear. 
The Raven's flight, and shrieking croak, 
To Roman sages e'en, bespoke 

Some good or evil near. 
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F this offensive and dangerous reptile, 
there are several species, many of 
which are justly dreaded, from the 
fatal effect produced by their envenomed 
sting. 

Disputes have arisen between naturalists, 
whether a received opinion is founded in 
truth or error, namely that the young Scor- 
pion kills its own parent. It has been 
remarked, that the name of the reptile is 
formed of two words, which united mean 
*to kill one's father;' and hence, the offensive 
title, "Father Killer,'' has been applied to 
the Scorpion. 

Both Aristotle and PUny, whose repute as 
naturalists is very considerable, assert that 
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it is the character of the Scorpion to destroy 
its parents. This statement is contradicted 
by the Editor of " Cniden's Explanations ;'' 
that gentleman's description of the creature, 
is plain and graphic. "The Scorpion," he 
observes, "belongs to the arachnidous class, 
and is spread (various species having their 
respective locaUties) through the hotter re- 
gions of Europe, Asia, Africa, and also Ame- 
rica. The Scorpion is armed with claws, 
which it uses to seize its prey. A sharp 
sting terminates the last joint of the tail, and 
instils into the wound it inflicts a poisonous 
fluid. The body is composed of a broad 
portion, called the thorax, covered with a 
single plate, succeeded by another portion, 
covered with seven narrow pieces, overlaying 
each other like the plates of an ancient piece 
of mail. On the broad plate of the thorax, are 
situated, eight eyes. They are covered with 
a transparent horny case, to defend them 
from injury. The food of the Scorpion consists 
of insects, which it seizes with its claws, then 
destroys with its sting, and, lastly, crushes 
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it by pressing gradually between the claws, 
to prepare it for being devoured. In hot 
countries, sometimes death is occasioned by 
its sting. The only known means of saving 
the Uves of some European soldiers, when in 
Egypt, (who had been bitten,} was by an 
amputation. Cruden is wrong in saying that 
the young ones kill the mother, and also, that 
this creature is more mischievous to women 
than men, and to girls than to women/' 

The length of this reptile is generally two 
inches, and in fojrm it very much resembles 
the lobster. The colour of the Scorpion is 
various, — some being of a blackish soot cha- 
racter, others of yellow, and some of brown. 
Those of the yellow hue^ are said to possess 
the most fatal venom. The joints, or divi- 
sions in the tail, of which it has several, are 
supposed to indicate its age ; if, for instanee, 
it has five, it is conceived to be so many 
years old, each succeeding year adding to the 
number. 

In many instances, reference is made to 
this creature in the Holy Scriptures:. God 
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reminds the people of Israel of his care over 
them in their perilous journey through the 
wilderness, "wherein were fiery serpents and 
scorpions/' — Deut. viii. 15. The agony which 
follows the injection of the poison, after the 
reptile's sting, is dreadful, and to it a spirited 
reference is made by John, which tends 
strongly to illustrate the passage. " To them 
it was given, that they should not kill them ; 
but that they should be tormented five 
months, and their torment was as the tor- 
ment of a scorpion when he striketh a man." 
— Rev. ix. 6. 

In the commission which our Lord gave to 
his Disciples when sending them forth to 
preach the Gospel, he declares to them the 
sacred power with which he would arm 
them. — ** Behold I give unto you power to 
tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all 
the power of the enemy : and nothing shall 
by any means hurt you." — Luke, x. 19. 

The body of the Scorpion is oval, and very 
like an egg, especially the white Scorpion, 
the head of which can scarcely be distin- 
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guished : hence the propriety of the allusion 
made to it by our Lord when exhorting to 
prayer. — "If he shall ask an egg, will he 
offer him a scorpion." — Luke, xi. 12. Here 
is perceived, the preservation of the simili- 
tude between the thing asked, and the thing 
given. 




OFFENSIVE, detestable, dangerous too, 
LoathM reptile, your form with horror we view,- 
With lobster-like body, and scale-cover'd back, 
And clad in a suit of ominous black ; 
Or of sickly brown, and some few still 
Of yellow, whose poison is sure to kill. 

Scorpion ! thy name even loathing imparts ; 

The creature that hears it, iudistinctively starts. 

So cruel thy nature is, naturalists say. 

As your naming imports, your father you slay ; 

Destruction and ruin, and agony^s sound 

For ever unchanged, in thy pathway are found. 
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Thy harpy claws fix fast^ wherever they seize^ 

And thy poison ejected annihilates ease; 

More dreadful than language, is yet made to tell, 

A type of God's wrath, a foretaste of hell : 

It drinks up the spirits, and through the whole frame 

Diffiises a torment, as scorching as flame ! 

How wond'rous the promise, the power how great. 
That promise secured, to those whose blessed state 
Made meet for the promise, when Jesus declared 
That those whom for preaching his grace had prepared. 
From every evil his power would shield, 
And that Scorpions, e'en, to that power should yield. 

Thus cheer'd they went forth, in the armour of God, 
And preached, through the nations, the name of their Lord; 
The poison of Scorpions ! and that felt within. 
More dreadful and lasting, the poison of sin. 
By power imparted, they drew from the soul; 
The wounded were heal'd, the dying made whole. 
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Leviticus, xi. 29. 




^HE root of the original word from 
whence Tortoise is derived, signifies 
to swell; on which account, several 
critical commentators of the Holy Scriptures 
have rendered the word Uoad;' while Dr. 
Shaw, asserts, that the creature here referred 
to, as prohibited by the Mosaic law, was a 
species of lizard ; and other learned authors 
support this reading. The word only occurs 
once in the word of God, which is in the 
place referred to above. 

As so much uncertainty, and contrariety 
of opinion exists on this subject, it, like all 
other matters not essentially necessary to be 
known, may be innocently passed over ; and 
as the learned have not been able to deter- 
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mine the particular species of creature it is 
that in the above passage was pronounced 
unclean, we shall retain the name of the 
one supplied in our English translation of the 
Bible, and for the instruction and amusement 
of our young friends, proceed to notice it. 

These very singular animals, are, as is well 
known, covered with a beautiful mail-like 
shell, which forms for it a natural armour 
against almost all the numerous foes to which 
it is exposed. But whether it should be 
placed among the class Reptile, or Amphibiee, 
or whether the Amphibise, as an order or 
section, should be placed within the pale of 
Reptile, naturalists are at issue. The order 
Chelonia, or Tortoise, is divided into 

I. Terrestrial, or land Tortoise, II. Marsh 
Tortoise, III. River Tortoise, IV. Marine 
Tortoise, or Turtle. 

The ordinary Tortoise is slow, quiet, and 
inoffensive. It is capable of enduring lorjg 
fasting. It is represented as being very de- 
liberate and slow at eating; we have observed 
a different course pursued by one which we 
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have had in our possession a considerable 
time. That it can endure a long period of 
fasting, and that it has done so voluntarily, 
even for months, is certain, but afterwards 
it eats with a ravenous action, and drinks 
greedily of milk, of which liquid, it appears 
particularly fond. 

The size to which some of the species grow, 
is astonishing. They have been found to 
require six or eight men to raise them from 
the ground^ and afforded as much as two 
hundred pounds of meat. 

The very great age to which Tortoises have 
been known to live, has been testified by 
several writers, one that had lived in the 
Bishop's garden at Peterborough, and which 
died in 1821, is said to have been upwards of 
two hundred and ten years old. In the year 
1625, one was introduced into Lambeth Palace 
garden, by Archbishop Laud, and which died 
in consequence of neglect, in 1763; after 
having been an occupant of the place, one 
hundred and twenty eight years. Sir Charles 
Colville presented a gigantic Tortoise to the 
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Zoological Society, in 1833, which had been 
brought from the Leychellas Islands in 1776. 
It had been sixty seven years in the Island, 
and hence, what its real age w^as, could not 
by possibility be conjectured. Its length 
measured, along the curve of the back, four 
feet four inches; its breadth, taken in the 
same manner, four feet nine inches; the length 
of the plastron, two feet eight inches; the 
breadth of the same, two feet one inch and 
a-half ; and it weighed the enormous weight 
of two hundred and eighty-five pounds. 

The acknowledged rate at which large 
Tortoises travel, as they frequently do from 
an inland position to where water is found, 
and back, is three hundred and sixty yards in 
an hour, or four miles in a day. 
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ON ail the prying eye can gaze 

Of rude or beauteous mould ; — 
Colours that only loathing raise^ 

Or wings of red and gold, — 
The fierce, the gentle, fleet, and slow. 

Who skim the air or sod; 
The dull, and those who instinct show, 

All are the works of Qod ! 



Nor has His care who made the whole. 

From one that care withheld ; 
And hence, — as under his control 

All creatures are upheld. 
The slow dull Tortoise with the rest. 

His kind protection shares; 
By Him the unconscious creature^s blessed. 

And kept 'midst nimierous snares. 



Completely clad on every side. 

As with a coat of mail; — 
He in his strength may well confide, 

In vain his foes assail ; 
Plait upon plait, the beautiful shell. 

Secure without pretence, — 
Forms a safe case, and serves, full well. 

For lodging and defence. 
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Too often^ like the Tortoise, we 

Move slow, and heavily on ; 
We feel not, and we do not see 

The prize that may be won; 
Or curling up within our shell, 

As though we were our own, 
We love ourselves, right passing well^ 

And live for self alone. 
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Gen. xl. 9. 




)H1S very noble and beautiful plant is of 
a creeping kind, and famous in all 
parts of the world, where it is known, 
for the fruit, called grapes, which it bears, 
and for the highly-prized liquor which is 
produced from them. 

There are numerous references made to the 
Vine, in the Holy Scriptures, from which 
circumstance alone, were no other evidences 
afforded, it is evident it was both well known 
and highly cultivated in the East. In the 
promised land, Vineyards were found in 
abundance. From the valley of Eshcol, the 
spies who went up to reconnoitre the land of 
Canaan, in order to prove its fertility, brought 
back from thence a single bunch of grapes, 
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which they carried on a pole between two 
men, to the camp of Israel. We are not, 
however, even to suppose that the extraordi- 
nary size of the bunch, rendered it necessary 
that this mode of conveyance should have 
been resorted to ; but rather in consequence 
of their ripeness, to prevent their being 
bruised or crushed, so that the Israelites 
might have a fair specimen furnished of the 
luscious and celebrated fruit of the land. 
Travellers represent that the grapes of Egypt 
are small; but some, who have visited the 
parts referred to, as the place whence the 
spies procured the bunch they carried away, 
have met with bunches weighing fi-om twelve 
to twenty-five pounds each, and in some 
cases, even mare. 

Ascalon and Gaza were anciently highly 
celebrated for their vines, and indeed, the 
entire neighbourhood of Hebron, as also the 
adjacent country, aboimded with rich and 
extensive Vineyards, the value of which con- 
stituted the chief wealth of their rich posses- 
sors. It is in reference to this circumstance 
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that in the blessing which Jacob pronounced 
upon Judah, the portion of the land which 
that tribe should afterwards possess, is fore- 
told as being so singularly fruitful. The aged 
patriarch says, — " Binding his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass's colt unto the' choice vine; 
he washed his garments in wine, and his 
clothes in the blood of grapes : His eyes shall 
be red with wine.'' — Gen. xlix. 11, 12. 

The first cultivator of the vine, appears to 
have been Noah, who, immediately after the 
deluge, planted it ; in consequence of drinking 
the juice of which, being in all probability 
ignorant of its intoxicating properties, fell 
into a sin of a grievous character. 

The learned Editor of ^ Calmet's Explana- 
tions of Scripture Terms,' observes ; — ^ Ar- 
menia appears to have been the native coun- 
try of the Vine: which from thence was 
propagated in most of the milder regions of 
the old and new world. Noah found it in 
Armenia, and was, perhaps, the first to set the 
example of endeavouring to improve the qua- 
lity of the grapes by the art of cultivation in 
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its native soil ; but in no country has the vine 
succeeded better than in Judsea, as both the 
old and new Testament, and the authority of 
modem travellers, inform us. Stephen Schultz 
relates, that at a village near Ptolemais, he 
took his supper under a large vine, of which 
the stem measured a foot and a-half in diam- 
eter ; its height was about thirty feet ; and, 
inclusive of its wide-spreading branches, 
which required support, it formed a tent of 
above fifty feet in length and breadth. The 
bunches produced by this, and other vines 
of equal size, weighed from ten to twelve 
pounds, and the individual berries were like 
small plums. When such a cluster is cut, 
the inhabitants place it on a table, about one 
ell and a-half wide,, and from three to four 
ells long, and then, sitting round it, pull oflF 
the fruit and cat.' 

Christopher Von Neitzshutz assures us 
that he has seen bunches of grapes in the 
mountains of Judaea, which measured half an 
ell in length, and contained berries which 
were as long as two joints of his finger. This 
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is corroborated by Mariti, who relates, in his 
travels, that none of the produce of the Vine, 
as it is known in other countries, can vie with 
the grapes of Judea and Syria, of which one 
man certainly could not carry a cluster far 
without destroying the fruit. This renders it 
probable that the spies conveyed the bunch 
between them, as much to preserve it entire, 
as on account of the weight, so that the 
beauty of the grapes might be fiilly seen in 
the camp of Israel. 

Besides the Vines which were regularly 
planted and carefully cultivated, there were 
others which grew in considerable abundance 
and with great fertility, in Egypt and Pales- 
tine, called wild or bastered vines, the fruit 
of which is, by the Arabs, called ^ Wolfs 
grapes/ Some sort of fruit of the grape 
kind, are even poisonous ; and history men- 
tions fruit brought from about Sodom, which 
is of a beautiful red colour, but within it is 
bitter, and as if it had been filled with soot 
and ashes. This fruit appears confounded 
with the apples of Sodom, the taste of which 
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is said to produce madness ; so awfully and 
legibly has the ban of reprobation been per- 
mitted to rest upon that place and all that 
it produces, as a standing evidence of God's 
displeasure at sin, and the perpetuation of his 
curse upon it. 



LOVELY and noble Vine, 

How many beauties shine 
Among thy tendrils, as they creep along : 

Cheering to every sight. 

Yielding to all delight. 
Producing harmless mirth, and grateful song. 

Just like a timid maid. 

Of loneliness afraid, — 
Or else too weak to bear thy own great weight, 

Clinging with confidence. 

In aid, or for defence. 
Thou seizest where thou may^st, with joy elate. 

More valued than a mine. 

Where gold and rubies shine. 
Were thy wide boughs by Jacob ; — when he blessed 

Judah, his son, and said. 

His portion should be made 
The land most rich in generous Vines confessM. 
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Laden with thy produce 

And filled with luscious juice. 
The spies between them bore from EshcoPs vale 

A cluster rich and vast. 

Which, as the tents they passed. 
Of fruitfulness proclaimed a pleasing tale. 

Not Askalon alone. 

Nor G^a, though well known. 

Tended with care thy culture, lovely Vine, 
Armenia gave thee birth. 
And through the gladdened earth. 

Sent thee, to cheer man^s hearts with generous wine. 
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^HE general testimony of naturalists, 
both ancient and modem, goes to 
prove that no such animal as is 
usually represented, to which the term * Uni- 
com' is applied, does now or ever did exist. 
The only being it appears ever to have had 
was in the imagination, or within the limits of 
poetic fiction. The description given of it is, 
that it has the legs and body of a deer, the 
tail, mane, and head of a horse, with one long 
and straight tapering horn, very fancifully 
placed in the centre of its forehead. Yet, not- 
withstanding the very general testimony on 
the opposing side, there have been persons of 
considerable learning and research, and whose 
opinion, on many subjects, are fully received. 
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who believed that such an animal, as above 
described, did really possess an existence, and 
that from it, has been derived the Hebrew 
name Reem. 

But while it is comparatively easy to dis- 
prove that the animal which is called * Uni^ 
com,' in the form which is fabled of it, did 
ever exist, there is very considerable difl&culty 
in the way of determining what kind of beast 
it really was, to which reference is made in 
several places in the old Testament, under the 
title referred to. The more general opinion, 
however, is, that the Rhinoceros was the 
beast which the sacred writers intended to 
describe where the word * Unicom,' is used. 
Many strong arguments in favour of this 
opinion have been urged by different dis- 
tinguished writers on the subject, such as 
Buffon, Barrow, Brace, Browne, &c. This 
is one of the two animals often named in the 
Scriptures, respecting which naturalists have 
not yet agreed as to what they are ; the other 
is the Behemoth: both are r^erred to as 
types of strength, courage, and fearless inde- 
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pendence ; stUl, as we have said, the general 
notion entertained is that the Rhinoceros is 
here intended. 

Of this animal, there are several species, 
and this circumstance may have led some 
writers into error. In some, the horn is 
single, in others it is double. Bruce states 
that a single-homed species is found towards 
Cape Gardafiii. Dr. Smith, on the authority 
of some nations in the interior of South 
Africa, represents it as living far up the 
country ; while the learned Buckhardt alludes 
to the single-homed Rhinoceros in the terri- 
tory of Sennaar, and states, that the inhabi- 
tants there give it the name of the ^mother 
of the one horn.' 

Mr. Bruce, as before referred to, states, 
" the Rhinoceros is called Geez, arwe harish, 
and in the Amharic, auraris; both which 
names signify the largest wild beast with the 
horn. This would seem as if appUed to the 
species that had but one horn On the other 
hand, in the country of the Shangalla, and in 
Nubia, adjoining, it is called, Giraamgirn, or 
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horn upon horn; and this would seem to 
denote that it had two. The Ethiopia text, 
renders the word reem, arwe harish ; and this 
the Septuagint translates, Monoceros, or Uni- 
com." Mr. Browne, also, in his travels, 
states, that the Arabians call the Rhinoceros 
"Abu-kum," father of one horn. It there- 
fore appears most certain that, although the 
one-homed Rhinoceros is exceedingly scarce, 
such an animal really does exist, and which 
the Septuagint call Monoceros, or Unicorn, 
although possessing a different form of body 
from that which poetry has described. 

The horn of the Rhinoceros is held in the 
highest estimation, and sold at very exor- 
bitant prices; so much as four and five dol- 
lars having been given for a piece of four 
inches long and one thick. The horn of the 
Indian Rhinoceros has, from the earliest 
period, been regarded either as an antidote 
against poison, or as efl&cacious in detecting 
its presence, as well as useful in curing disease. 
The Indian Kings made use of it at table, 
because it was believed, *^it sweat at the 
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approach of any kind of poison whatever/^ 
Goblets made of it are in high estimation; 
these are often set in gold or silver, and sell 
for large sums. When poison is poured into 
them, the Uquor, it is said, betrays the nox- 
ious quaUties, by eflFervesing until it runs over 
the brim. Water drank from them, or from 
the cup-like hoUow^ at the base of the horn, is 
regarded as medicine. In the latter case, the 
water is to be stirred in the hollow with the 
point of an iron nail, till it becomes disco- 
loured, when the patient must drink it. 

The strength and ferocity of some species 
of this animal, is astonishing ; nothing seems 
to oppose it ; devastation and ruin mark its 
unstayed course. Notwithstanding its bulk 
and natural sluggishness, its actions when at- 
tacked are prompt and rapid, snufl&ng up the 
vraid, and throwing back its huge and horn- 
armed head, it rushes with fearfrd, head-long 
impetuosity on its assailants. 

The deep thick jungle is its home, al- 
though, where they can be obtained, the 
marshy borders of lakes and rivers, or swam- 
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py woods, are selected by it: and here, — 
like the ponderous elephant, to whom, in 
massiveness of form, and clumsiness of pro- 
portions, it appears allied, — it leads a tranquil, 
indolent life, delighting, like a gigantic swine, 
to roll and wallow in the oozy soil, and 
plaster its thick, leather-like skin, with mud. 
It is believed the Rhinoceros lives to a great 
age, some say for one hundred years. 



IT is the poet's privilege to sing 
Of things, which being never knew 

But in their own imagining. 

And yet their strains such pleasure bring. 
As make us wish they had been true ; 

Such is the fabled Unicom, 

Which some maintain was never bom. 



How lovely is the creature that they make? 

How powerful must fancy be ? — 
Its legs and body of the deer's partake. 
And o'er his arched neck is seen to shake 

The horse's mane, right gallantly ; 
While from his forehead there appears 
One tapering horn, the growth of years. 
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And yet there are, who earnestly maintain, — 

And reasons mnltiplied they give. 
In argument the mastery to gain. 
Or prove their statements neither false or vain^ 

That such a creature once did live. 
And, — ^however strange it seem, — 
Prom it we gain the Hebrew — ^ Reem/ 



Again, some prove, by Unicom, is meant 
The one-homed huge Rhinoceros ; — 

But wisdom. here with ignorance is blent. 

And hence we must, though miurmuring, be content 
To take for gold — opinions dross. — 

A beast it was, the Scriptures show. 

And that is almost all we know. 
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Gen. xiix. 27. 

^F this animal there are many varieties, 
most of which, although they agree 
in their general habits, are far less 
formidable and dangerous to man than others. 
One general character may be applied to the 
whole race, which will not be materially 
a£Fected in its correctness and truth, by some 
particular modification found to exist in a few 
of the species. 

The Wolf is fierce even to savageness; cruel,, 
cunning, mischievous, and strong. The de- 
scriptions given of it in the Holy Scriptures 
is, that it is voracious and greedy, violent and 
bloody, living upon rapine and plunder. Uni- 
versal experience prove it] to be fierce with- 
out excitement, and cruel without cause. — It 
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mangles and kills without mercy or remorse^ 
and by its indiscriminate slaughterings, seems 
to satisfy innate malignity, rather than the 
calls of pressing hunger. 

The frame of this animal is robust, but 
gaunt. He proceeds to his midnight pur- 
poses with a thief-like, skulking gait, while 
his wild, yet sinister expression of coun- 
tenance strangely contrasts with its peculiar 
craft and notorious cowardice. With far 
less physical power than that which is pos- 
sessed by the Lion, or the Bear, and possessed 
of an almost immeasureable less portion of 
courage than the beautiful Leopard, yet in 
cruelty, rapaciousness, and sanguinary deeds 
of destruction, he is equal to either of them, 
and perhaps is not surpassed in those brutal 
qualities by any beast of the forest. 

The natural disposition of the Wolf to 
attack the weaker animals of creation, even 
though under the protection of man, is strik- 
ingly referred to by our Lord, in his parable 
of the hireling shepherd, — " I am the good 
shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his life 
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for the sheep. But he that is an hireUng^ 
and not the shepherd, whose own the sheep 
are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth 
the sheep, and fleeth : and the wolf catcheth 
them, and scattereth the sheep." — John x. 
11, 12. While the cruelty, perseverance, 
and destructive principles, by which this ani- 
mal is influenced, are finely represented by 
the Apostle Paul, when dehvering his fare- 
well address to the Elders of the Church at 
Ephesus, and forewarning them against the 
evils of false teachers, — "I know this, that 
after my departing shall grievous wolves 
enter in among you, not sparing the flock." 
— Acts, XX. 29. 

England, in the time of our Saxon fore- 
fathers, was fearfully overrun by these rapa- 
cious creatures ; so* much so, that in severe 
weather, and when food could not be easily 
obtained, they were in the habit of seizing 
upon, and devouring, men, w^omen, and 
children: travelling was dangerous at those 
seasons, and even the domestic dwelling did 
not always form a safe place of rest. In 
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Scotland, and Ireland, the Wolf remained to 
a much later date than among ourselves; and, 
indeed, it was only at the beginning of tiie 
last century that they were entirely destroyed 
in Ireland. 

In various parts of Poland and Prussia, 
these animals abound even to the present 
day, not merely to the destruction of consi- 
derable property, but even of life itself. In 
the government of Livonia, in Russia, a 
district of about two hundred and fifty miles 
long and one hundred and fifty broad, the 
following animals were, according to official 
reports, destroyed by Wolves, in the year 
1822.— Horses, 1841 ; Fowls, 1243 ; Cattle, 
1807 ; Calves, 733 ; Sheep, 15,182 : Lambs, 
726; Goats, 2545; Kids, 183; Swine, 4190; 
young Pigs, 312; Dogs) 703; Geese, 673. 
From this official document, it is at once 
perceived how dangerous and destructive an 
animal the Wolf must be ; while in Poland, in 
the year 1814, three grown persons and 
sixteen children were devoured by them, in 
the small circle of Wongrowiec alone. 
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The circumstances which made the Wolf 
even more terrible than it was by nature, in 
the minds of our forefathers, was the super- 
stitious notion which prevailed, that fiends, or 
malignant spirits, possessed the power to 
assume the form and power of this dreaded 
animal; so that their dismal and prolonged 
howl, when listened to as proceeding from a 
large herd of them at midnight, was quite 
sufficient to scare the inhabitants of a whole 
village or town. How much we are indebted 
to the light of education, even in this respect, 
can scarcely be imagined. It goes, however, 
to prove, that additional cultivation of the 
mental powers, with which we are blessed, 
will continue to lead to such discoveries in 
useful knowledge, as that the weakness and 
follies of our forefathers will only be remem- 
bered by us with astonishment and pity. 
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WHEN the moon begins to wane. 
And hoarse winds, like souls in pain, 
Howl, in broken accents low. 
Or, more furious, yell out woe; 
Then, o^er plains, or bare or green. 
The prowling hungry Wolf is seen. 
Searching out his destined prey 
To feast upon, or bear away. 

Savage, cruel, cunning, he. 
Like our arch-fiend enemy. 
Lurks, and waits the fittest hour. 
When he may his prey devour ; 
Mangling, then, without remorse. 
Lamb, or sheep, or man, or horse ; 
Thief-like, to his work he goes. 
Treating all he meets as foes. 

With a body strongly made. 
Suited to his fiendish trade ; 
Still like greedy avarice, gaunt. 
He a spectre is of want. 
Craft and cowardice are seen 
In his ever skulking mein. 
While his eye, with anxious glare. 
Desires of bloody deeds declare. 
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England^ hsif'lj, now is freed 
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U. Kings, 1 & 2. 

liHE prefix appended to this word, which 
means fly, by which it is made a 
compound, is a title of authority, or 
power ; meaning he rules or subdues, master, 
lord, or husband. Baal, Bel, or Belus, was 
an idol God, to which the Chaldeans, Phoeni- 
cians, and Canaanites, paid religious worship. 
The terms probably signify the sun. 

A very famous temple was erected, for the 
superstitious devotion which was rendered to 
this heathen deity, in Ekion, a city of some 
considerable note at that time, near the Me- 
diterranean sea. It is supposed the country 
was infested with flies, and the ignorance and 
superstition of the people led them to believe 
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that Baal could preserve, or deliver them from 
the grievous plague. Hence he was called 
Baal-Zebub, that is, ' the god of the fly/ In 
the same way, the Hindoos at the present 
day, when bitten by a venomous reptile, apply 
to Vyravar, the Hindoo prince of devils. 

Learning has not yet settled the disputes 
which have long existed, respecting whether 
the Hebrew word * Zebub,' has reference to 
any particular sort of fly, or if it be a term 
employed to designate winged insects in 
general. If, however, the opinion of Mr. 
Bruce, no mean authority on such subjects, 
is allowed to have any weight in the question, 
it will certainly appear to particularise a fly,, 
as here noticed. 

It seems to be one of the numerous species 
of Gad-flies, whose appearance is well known 
to create the most distracting alarm and ter- 
ror to every kind of cattle whenever it is seen, 
and probably to that particular class called 
CEstrus bovis. It lives, during its grub state, 
in the hide of the Elephant and Rhinoceros, 
the Camel, and the Ox. The account fiir- 
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nished by Mr. Bruce is both interesting and 
instructive : it is as follows : — 

" The word (Zibub) is Arabic, and signifies 
the fly in general. The Chaldea paraphrase 
is content with calling it Zabub, which has 
the same signification. The Ethiopic version 
calls it Tsaltsaya, which is the true meaning 
of this particular fly in Geer.'' 

This fly is in size very little larger than a 
common bee, of a thicker proportion, and its 
wings, which are broader, are placed separate, 
like those of a fly. Its head is large, the 
upper jaw, or lip, is sharp, and has at the 
end of it a strong pointed hair of about a 
quarter of an-inch in length ; the lower jaw 
has two of these hairs, and this pencil of 
hairs, joined together, makes a resistance to 
the finger, nearly equal to a strong bristle of 
a hog. Its legs are serrated on the inside, 
and the whole covered with brown hair, or 
down. It has no sting, though it appears to 
be of the bee kind. 

As soon as the winged assassin appears, and 
its buzzing is heard, the cattle forsake their 
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food, and run wildly about the plain, till they 
die, worn out with affright, fatigue, and pain. 

Providence, from the beginning, it would 
appear, had fixed its habitation to one species 
of soil, which is black fat earth, extremely 
fruitful. In the plague brought upon Pha- 
roah, it was by means of this contemptible, 
yet formidable insect, that God said he would 
separate his people from the Egyptians. 

The land of Goshen, the possession of the 
Israelites, was a land of pasture, not tilled 
nor sown, because not overflowed by the 
Nile ; but the land which that river inundated 
periodically, was black earth of the valley of 
Egypt, and it was here that God confined the 
Zebub; for he says, it shall be a sign of this 
separation of the people, which he had then 
made, that not one fly should be seen in the 
land, or pasture ground of the land of Goshen. 
And this kind of soil has ever since been the 
refuge of all cattle emigrating from the black 
earth to the lower part of Albata. So pow- 
erful is the weakest instrument in the hand of 
the Almighty, 
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Isaiah indeed says, ^* And it shall come to 
pass in that day, that the Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that is in 
the land of Assyria. And they shall come, 
and shall rest, all of them in the desolate 
valleys, and in the holes of the rocks, and 
upon all bushes.*'' — Isa. vii, 18, 19^ and con- 
sequently, upon the sands. Yet this was a 
special dispensation of Providence, to answer 
a special end, the desolation of Egypt, and 
was not a repeal of a general law, but a con- 
firmation of it; it was an exception for a 
particular purpose and a limited time. It 
was no trifling judgment with which the Pro- 
phet, in the name of Jehovah, then threat- 
ened the refractory Israelites. 

It appears, most likely, that the insect 
referred to was a species of Gad-fly, from 
the opinion of many authors; but whether 
the one to which Mr. Bruce refers, or to one 
bearing a sjting in its tail ; and the bite of 
which inflicts, on man and beast, a torment 
almost insupportable, as not a few contend, is 
not so certain. 
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ZEBUB ; — so is thy Hebrew name^ 
And if we may rely 
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Its well-known buzz creates alarm : 
They pant^ and shake with dread ; 

Or, from fatigue and terror, soon 
Drop on the green-sward dead ! 

Still questions rise ; — 9nd perhaps they will 

Continue still to rise, — 
Which is Zebub, if one fl/s meant. 

Amid a host of flies? 



If one, or many flies, the word 

' Zebub ' may intend. 
We know not, but one truth we know, 

^Tis, God's the only friend. 
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HISTORY OF POLAND AND RUSSIA: 

From the earliest periods. By Miss Comer. With a Map of the Empire, 
and three beautiful Historical plates,— Assassination of Demetrius by 
the Poles under the command of V assail Shuiska,— John Casimir, 
worn out by misfortune, resigning his Crown, in 1663, to the Diet of 
Warsaw,— the Flight of the Inhabitants of Moscow at the approach 
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HISTORY OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM: 

From the earliest periods. By Miss Comer. With a Map of the Country 
and two beautiful Historical plates,— the Wife and Mother of William 
of Orange attending him after his assasshiation by Gerard,— Admiral 
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MESSRS. DEAN AND SON invite the attention of those engaged in 
tuition, to the following reviews, selected from a lai:ge juuaber, recommen- 
datory of Miss Comer, as an historian for the school-room. 

Miss Corner is an excellent historian for the school-room ; she narrates 
vfith fluency and clearness, and in a concise and lively manner.— Spectator. 

It is written with dearuess and simplicity, the prindpal eventa axe accurately 
and briefly described, and the whole is well adapted to the comprehension of 
young persons. — Atlas. 

Miss Corner is concise in matter, yet perspicuous in style, delicate in 
narration, yet adcurate in Irecord, comprehensive in reference, yet simple in 
arrangement. — Devonport Independent, 

Miss Comer writes intelligently and fluently with much easy and winning 
gT9ce,'-'Magazine of Arts and Sciences. 

The beauty of composition throughout the writings of Miss Comer is sin- 
gular and fascinating.— Sun. 

ITiis meritorious work is written in a very easy and agreeable style, perfectly 
adapted to the capacities of the young persons for whom it is intended.— Ttmec. 

Bfiss Comer has acquired a deserved celebrity for the singularly-att^ractive 
and intelligible manner she has in narrating history.- Cr«<c. 
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